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Investigating Investigators 
It’s the job of J. Edgar Hoover's 
G-Men (Federal Bureau of a 
tion) to investigate crimes against 
laws of the United States. Last week 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson 
announced that he was going to investi- 
gate the investigators. 
Mr. Jackson’s decision was the result 
of criticism in Congress and in the 
pers of the way the G-Men oper- 
ate. Some of the papers attacked Mr. 
Hoover himself. Con i criticism 
was more serious Some of it grew out 
of recent happenings in Detroit. Last 
month G-Men arrested ten men and one 
woman for trying to get volunteers for 
the Spanish Lovalist army two years 
ago. These people, all but one of them 
native-born Americans, were treated 
like vicious crimmals, Senator Norris 
charged, and their — rights violated. 
were given 


These arrests were eer Bhp Su- 
preme Court Justice Murphy was At- 
over the office he dismissed the cases. 
But he said “I find nothing to justify 
any charges of misconduct against the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.” Sen- 
ator Norris said Mr. Jackson had heard 
only one side of the case. So the Attor- 
ney General is going to make a more 
complete investigation. 
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A day or so later the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee warned that “a 
spy system conducted by government 

i M was being built up. They asked 

Senate to investigate tapping of pri- 
vate telephone wires by federal police 
officers. The Supreme Court has said 
that this practice is illegal. 

“Persons who have committed no 
crime, but whose economic and political 
views and activities may be obnoxious 
to the incumbents of law-enforcement 
offices, are being investigated and cata- 

General 

that he had 
of Tnetice 


it wvulant handle 


pledged to anyone. All the 
winners were Roosevelt 
men. The unpledged can- 
didates and those who 
supported Farley and Gar- 
ner trailed far behind even 
the lowest of the Presi- 
dent's supporters. Under 
state law these ates 
must vote for the Presi- 
dent at the convention un- 


in the presidential race. 


Their “favorite son,” Sen- 
ator H Styles Bridges, got 


the vote of any candidate for 
delegate, and the only Republican can- 
didate not friendly to him was defeated, 
“The delegation from New Hampshire,” 
said one of the delegates, “now has an 
after more than half 
make bid for the 
presi .” (See ’s Who, p. 10. 
The 
aig istrict Attorney Thomas A, 
was far behind in the race. 
Another candidate, unpledged but 
friendly to Mr. Dewey; also trailed. 
None of the other Repu 
ed, 


Su porters of the bill tried to block 
this See But a few Senators switched 


sho’ 
or | 
met 
| The 
The 
Hot 
T 
take 
two 
opp 
scor 
ably support Senator Bridges at the 
convention, at first, anyway. tee | 
| The next | election will be in 
: Wisconsin on April 2. Con 
“Clean Politics” Bill Gains oe 
: a warrant. They werent allowed to see departments which tapped telephone Backers of the Hatch “clean politics” 
: their lawyers. And they were brought wires. This order was recommended bill knew by last week that their op but 
into court in chains. by J. Edgar Hoover. ag t beat 
t were i i 
First Primary | succeed in sidetracking it. (This ste von 
The first primary election of 1940 bill to bar political activities of state Hop 
was held in New Hampshire last week. _jobholders bathed 
None of the leading presidential can- > a the _ Government.) take 
didates made any particular effort to test came on a motion to drop the tions 
aa win delegates to the national conven- Hatch bill and start discussing appro- He | 
tions, so the election didn’t prove very priations for agriculture. The motion In 
: | much. was defeated. This encouraged the Tobe 
dent Roosevelt against the field. Six- Opponents tried’ again and agas Roos 
teen of the twenty-three the every Unit 
“AY, Cte to Mr. Roosevelt, to the | 
Postmaster General Farley the _ 
9 an amendment which would forbid any 
Garner. Three were not or tion to give more than 
a to 0 pasty fund "Ky 
pie This would be another step in clean- 
~ if ; ing up politics. But they knew that if Ma, 
~ A | they could get this amendment into the 
= be defeated. Both parties money 
a = to thei igns. In 1936 m6 
carry on their campaigns. id. 
~ tions of more than $5,000, the Demo- Bu 
{ them. So New to the other side. The amendment was 
coment Democrats have passed. None of the Senators who 
Started the movement to changed sides explained why he did so. 
‘daft the President for a It looked for a while as i this meant yti. 
third term. the finish of the bill But its supporters whet 
4 New Hampshire Repub- decided to go on with it just the same. Th 
| licans also entered a name It still had to go pred House. when 
The amendment could probably be the 
: The First Robin and the Reception Committee day of talking and voting Ses 
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showed that the bill couldn’t be beaten 
or pigaaeay even with the amend- 
ment attached. Its opponents gave up. 
The bill was passed and sent to the 
House by a vote of 58 to 28. 


Census Battle Continues 

The battle over the right of census 
takers to ask how much money 
they make has raged on for the past 
two weeks. By the end of last week 


opponents of the income questions had 
scored two points. But still they weren't 
satisfied. 


cna Tobey’s resolution condemn- 
ing the ions was a sub- 
Committee, then by the whole com- 
mittee. It went to the Senate. But 
even if the Senate it, it would 
merely show how the Senators felt, 
but it wouldn’t have the force of law. 

Census officials were afraid that all 
this commotion would influence people 
against the whole census. So 
Hopkins ruled that anyone who didn 
want to tell his income to a census- 
taker write out the answers to the ques- 
tions and mail them to Washington. 
He wouldn’t even have to sign it. 

In a radio talk last Senator 
Tobey advised everybody to refuse to 
answer the income questions. President 
Roosevelt said this was the first time a 
United States Senator had ever openly 
one the American people to violate 

aw. 


FOREIGN 


“And What a Peace!” 

Guns ceased to thunder along the 
Mannerheim Line at noon Moscow time 
(7:30 p. m. New York time) on March 
Pe had Finland after 

ys of war. “ what a peace!” 
said Foreign Minister Tanner. 

But there was nothing to do but ac- 


three members voted 
against the same way as we 
waged war alone, in the same way we 
concluded alone,” said Premier 
= we “Only the future can show 

ether we acted ri and wisely.” 

The Finnish sesh still unbeaten 
when oa war en The Russians had 
Conquered less Finnish territory than 
the treaty gave them. Why, then, were 
the Finns willing to 
terms? They gave they 


could not have held out much longer 
without help. And they couldn't get 


That of the Allies? It took them a 
long time to make up their minds. But 
they had finally agreed to aid the Finns 


Wile World 


This is how the Finnish Diet votes. Mem- 
bers press button which records yes or no. 


with the soldiers chey needed so badly. 
While the peace was being arranged 
Prime Minister Chamberlain announced 
that if Finland asked for military assist- 
ance Britain and France would “pro- 
ceed immediately and jointly to help 
Finland” with “all the available re- 
sources at our .” And Premier 
Daladier said that 50,000 French sol- 
ruary 26. They waiting for 
word to leave for Finland. . 

Why had the Finns not gi that 
word? 


NEWS O07 WEEK 


was gone. New detenses must be built. 
Fifteen thousand Finnish soldiers and 
hundreds of civilians had been killed. 
A Red Cross official said that “when 
Finland counts he: war dead the graves 
of her children may even surpass the 
number of those of her soldiers.” 
Every large town in the country was 
shattered by Russiaa bombs. Factories, 
railroads and harbors were destroyed. 
Russia got one of Finland's most im- 


rtant ports (Viborg). And many 
Finnish on he Karelian Isth- 
mus went to Russia. But at least Fin- 
land was still free. “We must start our 
lives again,” Mr. Tanner told his people. 
“We are going to rise again.” 


England and India 

Twenty years ago next month, in the 
Indian town of Amritsar, a British gen- 
eral ordered his soldiers to fire on a 
mob of Indians. More than 350 of them 
were killed and 120 wounded. General 
Dyer was criticized by his own govern- 
ment for the wholesale killing. In his 
defease, he showed a letter he had 
received after the shooting. “Your ac- 
tion correct, and Lieutenant Governor 
approves,” it said It was signed by Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer. 

Last week an Indian engineer shot 
and killed Sir Michael O er, re- 
tired Lieutenant Governor of Pun- 

don meeting of people interested in 
India. The assassin also wounded - 
Marquess of Zetland, Secretary 
State for India, and two other former 
British officials in India. 

The killer said his act was “a protest.” 
He did not explain whether he was pro- 
testing against the Amritsar massacre 


: 


About 


E 
ate for 
 can- 
feated, 
shire,” 
has an 
half 
or the 
p. 10.) 
ididate 
trailed. : 
at the ar 
olitics” 
vir 
bet 
q 
f state 
afraid that if they did the Germans 
would attack them. And it would have a 
been hard to get English and French 
soldiers into Finland yy 
way. The best way ly 
— lem to come would have 
Norway and | 
countries had flatly re- 
fused to allow foreign sol- 
diers to cross their terri- | | 
tory. They were afraid S 
that this might drag then | Dg Aa AM q 
into the war. So however | 
willing Britain and France \\ 
cept the harsh terms. Two days later / i 
block the Finnish Diet ratified the peace i 
House. eighth oft country’s | 
bly be population, must be shift- |-\\ Vee 
he way- ed from the lost territory. EY | : 
Finland’s ake 
the Mannerheim Line, A Deceration of the Fett Cas 
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or against the present situation in India. 
That situation was again critical. As 
the week ended Indians from all over 
the country were ge into the 
valley of Ramgarh. The All-India Na- 
Con was gathering to dis- 

cuss a civil disobedience campaign. It 
had already been approved by their 
executive committee. 

The outstanding figure at this, as at 
all Con , was Mohandas Gandhi. 
India, he said cme interview, ar 
independence and wants it as quic 
as peaiile. But he was willing to wait 
until the war was over for “the legal 
transfer of power.” In the meantime 
“we must be treated as a free nation.” 
Gandhi's chief rival, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, was bolder. He said: “We want 
complete independence, while Gandhi 
wants to postpone the campaign for in- 
dependence. We want to Solinis the 
campaign.” The Congress must choose 
between the patient Gandhi and the 
impatient Bose. 


Last Lap 

Mr. Sumner Welles visited his fourth 
European capital, London, last week. 
From England he returned to Rome, 
where his trip had started. He was to 
sail for home on the Conte di Savoia. 

In London Foreign Secretary Halifax 
and Prime Minister Chamberlain told 
him the British side of the war. He 
had tea with King George and Queen 
Elizabeth and red six suits fom 
his London tailor. During the next two 
days he talked with other members of 
the government and leaders of the 
Labor and Liberal parties. Correspond- 
ents were sure that the British had told 
him that they would never talk peace 
with Hitler. They didn’t believe he 
could be trusted. They seemed to be 
afraid that Mr. Welles and President 
Roosevelt might be taken in by some 
of Hitler's “peace proposals.” 

They were relieved by a speech the 
President made last week. He said that 
a real peace would have to free small 
nations from fear of invasion. Huge 
armies would have to be done away 
with. There must be a free exchange 
of ideas between countries. And 


worship of God must be allowed every- . 


where. agreed with this abso- 
lutely, Pg said. 

When Mr. Welles got back to Rome 
he saw Premier Mussolini and Count 
Ciano again. And he had an audience 
with the Pope. Reporters thought that 
Mussolini might urge Mr. Welles to 
back Hitler if he asked for peace talks. 


conference there. This was their first 
meeting since the historic Munich con- 
ference in September 1938. 

The two dictators talked together for 
two hours and twelve minutes. The 
interview was secret. All Europe 

what they had talked about. 
as it neace or war? Were they mak- 


for Italy to present 
s proposals to the world? 
was Hitler trving to get Mussolini’ 
for some other scheme? 


many 


was important. And that it would prob- 
ably settle what Italy's part was to be 
in the war. 

Hitler was Mussolini's second Ger- 


But it was called a failure. Certainly 
his call on the Pone was a failure. He 
‘ot a very cold reception. 

But Mussolini may have in 
mind, the Italian people make no secret 
of their feelings about Germany. The 
Under Secr of War announced last 
week that I had constructed an 
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A complete con 

The election was orderly and honest, 

(But not more than 100,000 of Bolivia's 
tion of 3,500,000, most of them 
, were allowed to vote.) 

This is a first step toward democracy, 
But there are still lots of political and 
economic problems to be solved in 
Bolivia. new President won't have 


an . 

of the 
Dominican Republic died last week. 
Vice President Manuel de J. Troncoso 
de la Concha became President. The 
President of this little republic is pretty 
much of a figurehead. Generalissimo 
Rafael L. Trujillo has given up being 
President. But he still runs the country. 


Another Tunnel 

New York’s twin automobile tunnels 
will soon be quadruplets. The Holland 
and Lincoln tunnels under the Hudson 
River connect New York and New Jer- 


to start another one, 
River between Manhattan’s Battery and 
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The little Italiar. town of Brennero, Iedian peng of the Maginot and 
nestling in the Brenner Pass between Siegfried circle 
It shuts Germany off from Italy. When 
itler and Premier Mussolini had a ‘® Chamber of Fasces and Corpora. i 
tions (the Italian parliament) heard 
about this they “burst into a storm of 
frenzied applause.” 
&§ Two New Presidents 
; Bolivia seems to be having better 
luck than its neighbor Paraguay in get- 
ting over the effects of the Chaco war, 
: An election was held last week. It 
a marked a first step away from dictator. 
ship. General — Pefiaranda, 
a Chaco war hero, was elected President, 
f 
* Hitler and Mussolini have just had an- 
other talk. This picture shows them at 
: an earlier meeting. 
sey The Midtown tunnel between 
, Or Manhattan and Queens is almost fin- 
hel ished. Last week the city got ready 
period Mier wes pele, 
; they parted, ler was pale, Musso- 
lini smiling. This was the only news Brooklyn. 
 F from the interview. All that was cer- There are already three bridges and 
‘, tain about it was that the conference three subway tunnels between these 
: two boroughs of Greater New York. 
But traffic is increasing all the time 
It was originally intended to build an- 
other bridge. The War Department 
man visitor of the week. Foreign Min- wouldn't this. They said a bridge 
ister von oe had been in Rome between the Battery and age 
earlier.. His errand, too, was secret. might be bombed in war time i 
me would cut off the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
So the city decided to make it a tunnel 
: Last week the R. F. C. agreed to 
E lend New York $57 milliom for this 
tunnel. The city will raise $2$ million 7 
7 more for the approaches. Work will bit 
start in a month so. The new tunnel Ne 
should be finished by 1944. ps 
pny NE eg for high school classes. Published every week or more to one address, $1.00 a year (2 semesters, 32 issues); 50 cents f 
astic Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa. M. R. Robinson, or Teacher Edition only) $2.00 a year. Single copies: current issues, 7 cents 
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TIC 
‘Finland Loses 
3 | the Peace 
am Worn Out by Unequal Struggle, Republic Accepts Stalin’s Harsh Terms 
a Finland share the fate of - the United States i 
m of tion was asked after the hres, whe twee lighted. 
bloody | 105-day Russo-Finnish War raised thousands of dollars to aid the Ne blished black 
defeat of the Finns. And Finns, promptly announced that the the 
interest not to the end of the war innish weep 
get nations in Europe. Their memories for more contributions, and President We Sie dawn. Ge ath which 
don’t have to be very long to recall Roosevelt also praised Finland's brave te. the 
it whet after the fight. demands by dictator states,” 
sds “Munich Peace” of 1939. Foreign Minister Tanner. He blamed 
rance bowed to Germany’s demands thin: weden 
European war. This “peace handed too small,” said Finnish Foreign Min- but had 
livia’s over to Germany the Czech “little Tose French and Briti i 
dite Maginot Line” of forts facing the his people one day last week. Shocked, (Army officers ioc hn 16 Be 
Reich. Germany also got part of bewildered crowds gathered to hear the 
cracy, Czechoslovakia’s richest industrial Russian peace terms. Helsinki, Fin- but the 45 to 1 pha ei Aetyow ure 
and areas. In return for this “sacrifice,” the land's capital city, was in mourning. overcome.) 
Darkness obscured the blue and white~ Tanner added, that the 
of the ter (March 15, 1989) the Ger- Finnish Naval Based of Rybachi 
man army marched into the de- 3] And Sredni Penint 
fenseless nation and took it over. Have “the Finnish sacrifices 
to a day after been in vain? The Finns think j 
being ernment made peace with Rus- had last 
untry. sia on Stalin’s terms. These first 
terms were harsh. Finland loses 
the vital Mannerheim Line de- ree Russia 5 likely 
fending her important industrial soon thay’ bel 
clland cities. The whole Karelian Isth- z haa 
oes mus, with its forts, railroads and Russi 
ww Jer highways, is gone. ‘This includes 
Je the important Vuokst River val 
ready peer the Mannerheim Line? Will she q 
ve her full control of the Gulf the Pinus. Ho. oath and 
York toward the Baltic. portant 
‘dd an- Finland also were gained, and Finland’ * 
ld am he s new borders. But why 
bridge build a railroad across Finland’s 
bri a ping forward now to help Fin- 
Thi ussian es the war? This requires some 
; likewise gets the privilege of 
; — crossing northern Finland in or- Ho F 
bites of land that Russia took. Thirty Years. pum Territory 
New homes will have to be built, 
many of favor the Alli 
ti Officials inany and Russia. N 
Christian Science Monitor orway 
er oa however, if Finland is able  @m map shove blacked-in areas show territory ceded Sweden cheered for Finland and 


i 


by Finland to Russia. Other points gained by R her arms, P 


E 
g 
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were suspicious of British-French offers 
of aid to Finland. feared that the 
Allies wanted to use dinavia as a 
base for a flank attack on Germany 
which would cut off shipments of iron 
ore from Sweden to Germany. Such a 
move, the Scandinavians feared, would 

d the war to their nations. And 
Boocene was not long in warning Nor- 
way and Sweden to steer clear of the 
Allies. The above information explains 
the following editorial in a Swedish 


per. It appeared the day be- 

fore Finland agreed to Russian terms: 
“The western powers (Britain and 
France) must be made to understand that 
their intervention will not be tolerated by 
Norway and Sweden, since we do not want 
to see Scandinavia made into a battlefield 
for the Allies’ northern flank. And we have 
not so much confidence in the western 
aa military strength that Poland’s fate 
not fill us with fear.” (In her warnings 
to Norway and Sweden, Germany has fre- 
ded them that Poland, which 
was allied with Britain and France, was 
crushed in 28 days while the Allied armies 

were stalled by the German Westwall.) 
The end of the Russo-Finnish War 
has removed the danger of an Allied- 
German clash in Scandinavia. But 
ag found little to be thankful about. 

ey agreed with the Swedish Forei 
Minister who said that “Finland's 
changed borders makes our own posi- 
tion worse than before the Russo-Fin- 
nish conflict . . .” Swedes shivered 
when they read that Russia had gained 
the right to build a railroad across 
Finland to the Gulf of Bothnia. This 
puts the Russians within a few miles 
of the Swedish frontier, and is called 
“an arrow pointed at Sweden.” Even 
if Sweden and Norway do work out 
plans to give future aid to Finland their 
job will be a lot harder because of 
Russia’s gains. Thus the Scandinavian 
nations appear to be “whistling in the 

dark” to up their courage. 
An Allied Defeat 

Will the end of the Russo-Finnish 
War clear the way for between 
the Allies and Germany? Some British 


experts say “yes.” They pointed out 
that the has robbed Britain and 


France of a chance to attack German 


suppy lines in Scandinavia. They ex- 
att the war to continue as a deadlock 
on the Western Front with a growing 
outlook for peace parleys in coming 
weeks. Why, they ask, should Britain, 
France and Germany, wear themselves 
out while Russia stands ready to profit 
after they are exhausted? 

But most of the men who run the 
British and French Governments are 
inclined to brush aside the above argu- 
ments. They admit that the defeat of 
Finland is a blow to the Allies. 
realize that Russia now is free to de- 


vote more time to shipping supplies to 


They . ingly, Nazi 


than sit behind the Maginot 
they want to smash Hitler's 
Europe. But Allied spokesmen 
comfort in the following argu- 
e bar- 
ession 


‘ort 
t: Hitler got the worst of 


St. Louis Star-Times 


The Gun That Defeated 


move would make the Allies back down 
and give Germany a free hand in Po- 
land. The Allies refused to back down, 
and now Germany is fighting for her 
life while Russia extends her control 
over the Baltic Sea area. The Baltic 
once was called a “German Lake,” and 
British-French observers think that Hit- 
ler doesn’t like Russia’s gains at all. 
Furthermore, the Allies are confident 
thet Russia’s railroads and industries 
cannot be of much help to German 
until] they are thoroughly reorgani 
And this job will take many mionths. 
Meanwhile, the Allied blockade will 
slowly but surely strangle German 
trade and industry. 

As expected, both Germany and Rus- 
sia hailed the Finnish peace as a blow 
at Britain and France. Russian news- 

said the crippling of Finland 
a “threat” to Leningrad, 
which is a few miles from the old 
Russo-Finnish border, and had upset 
Allied plans to strike at Russia. But if 
these statements were true, why didn’t 
France and Britain pour men and sup- 
g Finland despite Swedish pro- 
tests 


Nazi “Peace Making” 

German n said the peace 
had robbed the Allies of a chance to 
attack Germany on the northern flank. 
Nazi officials were confident that Russia 
now would be able to speed more sup- 
plies to Germany industry. Germany 
also took~steps to keep Russia out of 
future trouble so she will remain a 
“storehouse” for war materials. Accord- 
spokesman say they have 
obtained from Russia a promise to avoid 
with Soch an 


. tween Greater German 
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‘ment will have double benefits for Ger- 


many. It will keep peace in the Bal- 


German 
busy patching up strained relations be- 
tween Italy and Russia. In fact, Italy 
begins to more and more like the 
“key” nation in the present war. Mus- 
solini is Hitler's in the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. But the Italians don’t relish 
the idea of fighting for Germany, and 
they are suspicious of Russian gains in 
the Balkans. Recently, Italy's 
cheered loudly at reports that forts had 

Italy. 
These cheers didn’t sound very fri 
racking his byains for some way of 
guning closer cooperation from italy. 

e thought he had found it several 
weeks ago when Britain seized 18 
Italian ships bound for Italy with Ger- 
man coal. Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop went hustling to Italy to sym- 

thize with Mussolini. But he was too 
fate. Britain released the ships in re- 
turn for Italy’s promise to send no more 
vessels for German coal. Future plans 
may call for a new British-Italian trade 
pact under which Italy will exchange 
arms and airplanes for British coal. 
This, of course, won't please Germany. 
And according to all reports, von 

. But after the Russo-Finnish 

War ended, the Nazis encouraged Italy 
and to talk trade 
treaty. i 
down and on Germany's 
during the war. And it may oy 
Allies from moving through the 
terranean Sea and launching an 
against Russian oil fields in the Near 
East. Such an attack would interrupt 
German supplies from Russia, but it 
Plainly cannot be carried out so long as 

ussolini’s air force and navy sits in 
the middle of the Mediterranean and 
menaces_ British-French communica- 
tions. 


the 
edi- 
attack 


Busy Mr. Welles 
Events of the few weeks have 
been closely watched by an American 


visitor in Europe. He is Sumner Welles, 
American Under-Secretary of State. 
Mr. Welles was sent to Europe by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to see if there was any 
hope of a peace parley now. The 
warmer Spring weather may bring the 
“war in earnest” that Hitler has 3 
ened to wage for the past six months, 
and destroy all chances for an imme- 
(Concluded on page 16) 


Germany, Therefore, the Allies must 
do more 
Line if 
power in ing in there to al umania. 
also will enable Germany to vital oil 
y men supplies in Rumania from cut off 
é gain wh by Britain and France. 
with Stalin last ay He signed | 
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TODAY’S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY 


The Political Party in Our History 


in party conventions or party primaries. 
The —ae advertising men and 
issues wi 


inge 


were organized here, and the party 
has here attained its fullest develop- 
ment. American political parties are 
the oldest and the of any in the 
world, and im the United States 


the 

party plays a more important role than 
in other nations. 

The Fathers of the Republic were 

animated by fear of government. In 

the Constitutional Convention of 1787 


was not self-starting or self-enforcing. 
Political parties had to come along and 
run the government. Parties had to 
select men for office, choose issues for 
campai link together le and 
different de- 
partments, harmonize clashing 
and sectional and class interests. — 
Parties aj almost at once, and 
undertook varied and difficult 
tasks. They did what had to be done 
if popular government was to function 
at all. y chose men for office, they 
agitated political and other questions, 
they provided the tox trans- 
mitting popular will to government of- 
ficials, this required the efforts of 
thousands of men. ‘It required time 
and money and effort and intelligence 
and honesty and courage; it required 
organization and administration. The 
parties proved themselves competent to 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History 


ve managed vernment 
committees, for a century and a half. 
If we think that, on the whole, the 
American Republic has done well, we 
must give a large part of the credit for 
that achievement to parties. 


What Is a Party? 
What are 


define a nation o: a people. In a less 
realistic age, scholars used to define 
ies, in the words of Burke, as a 


either principle or on, New 
York bankers and Iowa farmers rarely 
ms upon p , but both vote 
Republican ticket. Tammany Hall 
= and Seuth Carolina farmers 
rarely a upon programs, but 
both vot the ticket. wha 
these diverse economic 
and social and geographical groups to- 
gether is organization and eel. Nor 
is it necessary that parties be consistent, 
that they stand for the same thing year 
after year. It would, indeed, be dificult 
to find ~ 4 single important policy 
ich our major parties have 
been consistent for a long time. Time 
was when the tariff issue appeared to 
be one, at least, toward which the 
major parties had a consistent record. 
But in recent years Republicans have 
espoused some low tariff policies and 
Democrats have not chosen to inter- 

‘At first sight this might seem de- 
plorable. If men are not to fight for 
ee principles, for what are to 

ght? If parties are me organiza- 
tions to get office, what is their virtue? 
If parties are not consistent, why should 
men be loyal to them? Yet a little re- 
flection will encourage a different and 
more optimistic attitude. In the first 
country men are not serio 
divided by great principles. Almost 
Americans are in agreement a al- 
most all great moral and political issues, 
It is about policies, rather than prin- 
ciples that Americans disagree. It is 
about the methods, rather than the 
objects, that they quarrel. In the sec- 
ond place, the task of conducting cam- 
paigns and running the government is 
not a negligible or an ignoble one; it 
is a great one. In a democr 
that can be performed. And if political 
parties did not undertake this task, it 
is difficult to see how it would be per- 
formed at all. In the third place, 
loyalty actually is not so much to prin- 
ciple as to group or organization, and 
it is baséd not so much on reason as 
on interest or sentiment. This is true of 
loyalty to nation, to school, to fraternal 
society, to church, even to family. We 
do not ordinarily belong to these things 
because we love and admire them; we 
love and admire them because we be- 
long to them. 

There are, of course, degrees of loy- 
alty, and it is well for our country that 
this is so. Loyalty to party does not, 
must not, take precedence over loyalty 

( on page 16) 


courtesy of political parties. They v 
vote for candidates chosen by parties, 0, ae 
4, 
b funds. The victors, when they ¥ 
will pursue party policies, = 
and govern through party Sq 2 
In American politics the party is all- KA vy one 
ees 
= 
| itical scener How ey originate 
4 why have they become so powerful, = 
what functions and purposes do they AU 
serve? First, we can take a 
some generalizations. The politi = 
American. The first modern parties 
MAD T0M A RACE 
Emmet Collection, N. Y. Publie Library _ 
A cartoon showing Jefferson, assisted by 
Satan, pulling down a column represent- aS 
ing the Federalist party. 3 
they drew up a Constitution designed, 
above all, to protect men and com- 
munities against They did 
this through Federal system, 
through a complicated group of checks 
and balances, and through distinct 4 
written limitations on governmental 3 
power. They drew up a Constitution, 
admirable’ in almost every respect, and _ 
then went home. The Constitution FS It is al- 
most as hard to define a party as to Ss 
_ of men united for promoting the 
national interest by some particular 
~— upon which they are all 
agreed. But that is not a very practical 
definition. Neither principles nor gen- 
eral agreement are essential to political 
parties. A more accurate definition, 
one which conforms better to 
fact, is that parties are organizations 
of the offices of government. It is not 
necessary that be united by some 
principle. contrary the vast 
majority of party voters are held to- 
peter by toyalty to the organization, 
y tradition, by inertia, by circum- 
stance, by favors granted or expected. f 
It is not necessary that they be agreed b 
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Is the South the Nation’s Number One Problem? 


It Has Natural and Human 


URING the last few years the 


about the South’s _ lems and 
dilemmas, its promises and prospects. 
This tendency to thoughtful considera- 
tion of a particular region is a whole- 
some national development. For here 
we have a fresh op to substi- 
tute for the old, narrow, an i 
sectionalism, a newer regionalism, alert 
to basic needs on both the cultural and 
economic new frontiers. The question, 
“Is the South the Nation’s No. 1 Prob- 
has become almost proverbial as a re- 
sult of the President's Report on Econo- 
mic Conditions of the South, of which 
nearly a million copies have been dis- 
tributed. 

It is ble, therefore, to inquire 
imto the facts behind this question and 
to explore further the back d of 
reality in the South’s conditions. Such 
harmony with increasing interest 
regional diversity of the nation, in the 
conservation of resources, in the prac- 
tical administration of government, and 
in renewing the essentials of American 
democracy, which assumes that in di- 
versity there is strength. 

First let us examine a simple frame- 
work upon which to project our ques- 
tions and answers. The Southern re- 
gions of the United States are a com- 

ment part of a great nation, whose 
Sevelopunent and welfare depend upon 
the corresponding development and 
welfare of all of its regions in coordina- 
tion. There are five major types of 
wealth and resources oem al into the 
making of a rich civilization. These are: 

National wealth and resources 

Technological wealth: science, skill, 

anization, and ement 

Capital wealth: invested capital and 
means for ment of 

Human : the le, 
and reality of all 

Institutional wealth: means for de- 
veloping human wealth. 

Now, our studies have shown that 
the South excels in two of these, but 
lags in three. That is, it has a super- 
wealth and of 

uman w i a t ran 
and variety of climate and resources, 
on the one hand, and being the seed- 
bed of population, on the other. 

It lags, however, in technological 
wealth, ckill, science, management, and 
‘because of this, therefore, it is short in 
capital wealth. Because of this poverty, 
in turn, it is not able to support its 


By Howard W. Odum 


institutions for the of its 


people as it would desire to do. 


Poor in Money, Rich in People 
Perhaps the two best illustrations of 


why this is a national 


found in two joint indices. First the 
South as a itor region, a borrower 
of monies. Second with reference to its 
peo le, the South, with its high natural 

irth-rate, is the chief source of popu- 
lation to reproduce the nation’s urban 
deficiencies in people. The South sends 
most of its money elsewhere and the 
surplus wealth of the nation is seldom 
available within the home border of 
the Southern States. The South is poor, 
and partly for this reason. But the 
South does contribute millions of dollars 
to the rest of the nation, not only in its 
trade but also in its internal revenue 
payments to the Federal Government. 


Wealth, but Insufficient Capital and Technological Skill 


One ‘single state, for instance, 
more than twenty times What it 
But more than this, the South fon 
nishes to the nation millions of ‘workers 
for the cities and for industry and com- 
merce and the essions. The South 
must educate people, and even 
with their inadequate education it is an 


From still another viewpoint, the 
— is pre-eminently a national one, 
t is generally agreed among all popu- 
lation that the South will c con- 
tinue to be the seedbed of the nation’s 
population and will provide the surplus 
people for many years to come. To this 
extent, therefore, the character of the 
ple of the nation will pee ag upon 
the character of the people of the 
South. In the present it i 


not possible for the South to provide 
facilities equal to that of the rest of 


POPULATION AND INCOME 


Map by Pictoria) Statistics, Ine. from Public Affairs Pamphlet, ‘“‘The South’s Place in the Nation.” 
\ 


Enoch disc represents opproximately 3% of total income 


MA’ 
In addition to these technical limita- A 
. tions, there has been a large measure 2 
: of waste in both natural resources and nd 
‘ customary to think of South in ii ition, so that th .% 
nomic and living standards and of a into billions of dollars. - 5 
relatively large number of marginal The South has contributed since 1900 sf 
— folk living on eroded land without re- nearly four million people to’the other « 
sources sary oe reach the American regions of the nation, and these people 
standard of g- The most common have not only carried with them their 
&€ iustrations of this have been in recent education and some of their heritage 
grocs, and of the dilemma ofthe cotton highest ivity. ‘This, the cost 
and tobacco money-erop economy. but 
i what they take away from the South y 
and what they might contribute to the 
| lem will be development of region had they om 
remained. The nation, therefore, from ' 
. to the region. educs 
child: 
i not o 
throu, 
An 
a nati 
its rel 
the ex 
be “s 
situati 
this: 
skills 
tion, 
applic 
sper. 
capita 
to de 
throug 
its hu 
tum i 
a who! 
self in 
the fiv 
Sout 
: the pr 
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view 
terms 
rather 
Whe 
or in | 
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through migrations to other states. 
Another way to See whether this is 
a national problem and to inquire into 
its relative ranking would be to examine 
the 
be “solved.” we over-simplify the 
situation, we can 7d like 
this: If the South could develop its 
skills and its abilities ‘ones: 
tion, science, research, discovery, and 
application, and, therefore, mrs its 
super-abundance of natural wealth into 
capital wealth, und eliminate its waste, 
it would forthwith have the capacity 
to deve’ its institutional wealth, 
through in turn it would enrich 
its human wealth, through which in 
tum it would not only build a great 
a whole, eloping one deficiency, 
self in a position of excelling in all of 
the five basic sources of wealth. 
Southern students are working on 
the problem from a realistic viewpoint 
of seeing what are next steps. A series 
of questions are being asked with a 
view to answering them definitely in 
terms of resources, skills, capacities, 
rather than im terms specific, stated 


What ta of the. 


economy of the South at the present 
o in 


very recent past? 


developments of the immediate future? 
What is the difference between the 
present economy and the desired one? 


What lures, and 
taciliti be ired to make up 
this difference? 


HOWARD W. ODUM 


authority on “regionalism.” A graduate 
of Emory College, Atlanta; and a Ph.D. 
of Columbia, he taught at several col- 
leges before becoming professor and 
director of the School of Public Wel- 
fare of the University of North Carolina 
in 1920. He was a member of President 
Hoover's Research Committee on Social 
Trends and of numerous other public 
bodies; is editor of the Journal of Social 
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What will it take to bridge this dis- 
tance? 


How can we get what it takes to 
ie the distance? 
is the best way to go about 
getting what it takes? 
Handicaps and Assets 

Now these needs may be attained in 
various ways. One of these is to look 
at handicaps and assets. We have al- 
ready indicated the nature of economic 
tasks. In the past the South has had 
many handicaps and crises and has been 
in many way through 
the economy of slavery and its failure; 
through the war fi reconstruction; 
through the emotional complexes which 
followed the wai and later such 
organizations as the Klu Klux and 

movements. 

On the other hand, inherent in the 
glory that was the traditional South 
were qualities often estimated to be 
the most distinctive and glamorous in 
the American picture: a way of living, 
zestful and colorful; a humanism over 
and above the basic puritanism of the 
early fathers; a setting of classical 
architecture, classical libraries, elegant 
furnishings, in the midst of groves and 
gardens and feudal settlements; dignity, 
polish, respect for form and amenities, 
pride of family, hospitality with merri- 
ment and conviviality abounding. 

Among the basic factors capable of 
contributing to excellence, therefore, 
are certain composite qualities of the 
southern people and their culture: a 
certain heritage abounding in the con- 
cepts and experience of good living, 
strong loyalties, spiritual energy, per- 
sonal distinctions, and strong individu- 
ality; a certain distinctiveness in man- 
ners and customs; a certain poonncy 
and power of cultural tradition, wi 
the promise of considerable distinctive 
achievement in many avenues of in- 
dividual and social endeavor; a certain 
reserve of social resources as well as 
of physical wealth; a certain youthful 
buoyancy and stirring which gives 
promise of new reaches in economic 
achievement and creative effort. 

From the viewpoint of the schools 
and those who support the schools, 
there are three immediate tasks which, 
if accomplished, together with the 
other planning and rapid progress that 
is being made, would justify the en- 
thusiastic statement of many souther- 
ners that the South is the nation’s No. 
1 Opportunity. 

First, is the of educating 
the new generation of the South to un- 
derstand the meaning of natura] wealth 
and its relation to the living realities 
of the people and their welfare; this 
includes a sensing of the value of work 
and high standards of achievement. 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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other 
‘0 the Ewing Galloway 
they For many years half the land of the South has been planted im cotton, and as a 
Pies result the soil has suffered. Recently efforts have been made to diversify crops. 3 
feed the nation, and, therefore, to give equal | What are attainable standards and . 
educational opportunity to all of its -. 
, the children. This problem, therefore, is a 
I one, not only one of democracy and equal s 
pope opportunity, but such a lack of oppor- 
con- tunity penalizes the whole nation mi 
ation’s 
urplus 
'o this 
of the 
tthe Dr. Odum is Southerner who, 2s 
f : one of the nation’s leading sociologists, 
it is has become probably our foremost 2: 
rovide 
Forces, and author of a dozen books, 
including American Social Problems, 
Southern Regions of the United States, { 
and Rainbow Round My Shoulder. ; 
How may the region acquire the 
facilities to make up this difference? 
And finally what are the best ways, 
the next steps, of going about obtaining 
these resources? 
If we restate these questions in a 
thing like this: 

8 What is it that we now have? ‘@ 
population What is it that we want? ' 
income What is the distance between what 
we have and what we want? | 

1 
| 


PERSONALITIES 


WHO’S WHO in the NEWS | 


FIRST “FAVORITE SON” 

Forty-one old Senator H. Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire wants the 
honor of giving his home state its first 

President since the 
days of Franklin 
Pierce (1853-57). 
Senator Bridges 
was one of the 
Republican hope- 
to sail his 
into the Presiden- 
tial ring. Results of 
New Hampshire's 
Wide World prima election 
BRIDGES give the Senator 
eight delegates pledged to vote for him 
state's “tevorite son” candidate in 
the Republican convention in June. 

Few observers believe that Senator 
Bridges entertains very high hopes of 
winning the Presidential nomination, 
but he expects to receive serious consid- 
eration as a Vice-Presidential running 
mate for Dewey Vandenberg, or Taft. 
The Senator's name—Bridges—is said to 
have hurt his chances of ming Alf 
M. Landons running mate in the 1936 
election. According to the stories, one 
Republican leader remarked that a Lan- 
don-Bridges ticket would give the Dem- 
ocrats too catchy a campaign a 
“Landon Bridges Falling Down.” 
year, however, Bridges’ name won't give 
the Democrats a campaign song and he 
also believes the chances of victory in 
November are much better. 

After completing a successful term 
as Governor of New Hampshire, 
Bridges was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1938. A conservative critic 
of the New Deal, the youthful Senator 
attracted much attention by his attacks 
on the TVA during a Congressional in- 
vestigation of that flood control and 


power development agency. 


POPULAR FINN 

The Czechostovakian and Polish Min- 
isters to the United States have become 
“men without a country” in the past 
two years. Will little Finland’s Minis- 
ter, Hjalmar J. Procope, join that un- 
happy pair? Ominously enough, the 
Minister's red-brick residence is not far 
from the Czech legation, but Mr. Pro- 
one about that 

act. 


During Finland’s 
— 105 - day 
ght, her Minister 
was on the job from 
dawn till long after 
midnight, reading 
mail, conferrin 
with officials in the 
State Department, 
PROCOPE —Teceiving Congres- 
sional visitors, and 
dining out with Finnish aid groups. Be- 
cause of widespread sympathy for Fin- 
land, the Minister is one of the most 
pular men in Washington now. Al- 
though 51, he looks about 40, and 
sea English well. On one occasion, 
Minister entered a Washington shop 
to get a repai The 
shop-owner prom offered to give the 
25-cent fee fo Finland's 
Even before his appointment as Min- 
ister, Mr. Procope was no stranger to 
America. He visited this country. in 
1987 to strengthen trade relations be- 
tween Finland and the United States. 
Mr. Procope is the son of a Helsinki 
lawyer, and was graduated from the 
University of Helsinki in 1914. He prac- 
ticed law for four years and then en- 
tered Government service. Twice he 
was Foul Minister of Finland, and 
also served as Minister to Poland and 


represented his nation on the League 
of Nations Council. 


Inasmuch as Professor Betts the 
English students to read for ils, this 
week's quiz will ask you to prove whether 
you have caught the details in the social 
studies articles this week. Check the cor- 
rect answers. The page number of the ar- 
ticle is indicated at the end of each ques- 
tion. 


1. Many nations are trying to influence 
public opinion abroad by: a. setting a good 
example; b. opening their borders to ref- 
ugees; c. offering to disarm; d. broadcast- 


ing comments by short-wave radio. (34)- 


2. Among the nations most active in 
cultivating opi are: a. U.S. A., 
Brazil, Mexico; b. France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Italy, and the Soviet Union; c. India, 


China, and Arabia; d. Argentina, 
and Peru. (34) _ 


Social Studies Quiz 


(Answers on page 16) 


8. The Federal Government has under- 
taken to develop the watershed in the fol- 
lowing river v: : a. Tennessee, Colum- 
bia, Colorado; b. Savannah, Suwannee, c. 


Susquehanna, Allegheny, Monongahela; d. 
Hudson, Red. (11) 

4. The Pacific Northwest—Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho—with 8 million 
in a quarter million square miles, eq 
a. one fifth of the area of the United States; 


5. The base of Grand Coulee dam cov- 
ers about: a. 500 feet; b. over 50 square 


— ranked Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson next to 
Cor 


would nominate Jackson. 
men express the President's 


that “He (Jackson) has been a 
sincere and intelligent fighter for a bet- 
ter distribution of the American income 
ever since he came to Washington in 

1934.” But Jack. 
son’s Presidential 


New Dealers on 
him. The Presi- 
dent's to 
de run Jackson for 
JACKSON Governor of New 
York in 1938 fell flat when Postmaster 
General Farley said “no.” 

The Attorney General describes him- 
self as “just a country lawyer.” He was 
fe that in Jamestown, N. Y., when his 

yhood friend, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., t him 
to Washington to serve as g coun- 
sel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Later, as Assistant A’ General, 
Jackson led the fight for Roosevelt's Su- 

eme Court Reorganization Bill. As 
licitor General and now as Attorney 
General, Jackson has continued to gain 
liberal support as a firm defender of 
civil liberties. (See March of Events, 


tion of our jails by about: a. half; b. one 
third; c. ten per cent; d. 600,000. (15) 


A recent poll of Washington news. 
— on this question — “Who fs 
: bé8t qualified man for the next Pres- 
of his chances for 
among all Democratic leaders. And 
_ most observers say the President would 
declare himself out of the race for good 
&§ if he were sure that the Democrats 
| 
than 
Jackson. One observer said that — 
; son puts it better than Roosevelt 
eo self.” The Christian Science Monitor 
slim because the 
wie qualities that im- 
ve soured anti- 
Tes 
or 
miles; acres; d. 60,000 stu 
oa P| 6. Half of the people in our jails are: Ur 
a. women; b. N gre 
awaiting trial. (is) As 
7. Arrested people without bail are Re 
. obliged to wait in jail as a rule: a. for 26. 
years; b. thirty days; c. from four to six the 
months; d. until found guilty. (15) val 
; 8. Collecting fines on the installment an 
lan, it is believed, would reduce the popu- of 
] 
8. The National Jail Association ch 
with: a. the U. S. Bureau of Prisons; Rix 
; the Congress of Industrial Organizations; | 
: c. the American Red Cross; d. the Ameri- anc 
can Prison Association, (15) Ba: 
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Rivers and the Rebuilding 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


of America 


=H The Third Article in a Series on Regional Reconstruction 


ROM its very beginning the 
of the 


United States can be 

great drainage basins or watersheds. 


Regions for Old,” (Scholastic, February 
26, 1940) Senator Norris’ plan divides 


the country into seven principal river- 
and its tributaries could be the center 


Basin of the Pacific Southwest. We have 


story 
Ie of the United States 


By Harold Rugg 
Contributing 


Editor, Scholastic 


of 1937 would have seen 
and trucks heading westward. New 
“covered wagons”—loaded with bed 
springs and mattresses, blankets, chairs, 
lamps, tables, clothing, dishes, pots and 
pans, clocks, precious family heirlooms, 
what-not. New “covered wagons” with 
license plates from Montana, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, 
and other Great High Plains states in 

were going westward? 
And why were so many. of them head- 
ing for the Pacific Northwest? 
Because they had heard that this re- 
gion was still a “last frontier,” where 
a man could get work or good farm land 
and earn a and 


1988, 200,000 to 300,000 persons had 
come into this region to live, and that 
more thousands were on the way. 
Wherr these hundreds of thousands of 
“down and out” people reached the 
Pacific Northwest what did they find? 
“land of opportunity?” Let us see. 


What is “The Pacific Northwest”? 
found a very- different kind of 

an from the Great High Plains 
which had left. In Washington, 
Idaho, and Oregon they found an area 
of 250,000 square miles—1/12 of the 
area of the United States—inhabited by 


averag 
mile, a 


“What about water?” These were the 
words on the lips of every Dust Bowl 
refugee as he continued westward 
trek over the mountains. “When did it 
rain last?” . . . “Does the Pacific North- 
west get rain?” they asked over and 
over again. 

The answer? It does and it doesn’t. 
In some places there is much too much 
water. In other places there is almost 
no water at all. Too much water at 
some times and in some places. Too 
little water at other times and other 
places. Looking at the Pacific North- 
west as a who 
coastal region, a high wet region on the 
and, in between, a vast middle-hei 


int. 
PY But there is an answer, equally 
straight to the point. And the key to 
it here—as in the Tennessee Valley, in 
the Great High Plains, and in other 
regions of the country—is WATER. 
The Columbia River System 

There is water~plenty of it—but it 
does not fall generally as rain on the 
land. It is in the rivers that flow through 
the very heart of the “Inland Empire.” 
Most important is the Columbia, what 
the early explorers called the “King of 
Kings” among rivers. It is because of 
the comb: watersheds of the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries—in 
short, the Columbia River System—that 


America is rebuilding the Northwest, 


In their settlement of the country they 
followed the rivers. U and down the (oe, ree 
Atlantic plain from Maine ‘ 
the colonists of the 1600's and 
sought the rich river valleys. After a 
over the plains, they followed the Ohio, |] ‘ 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, and oth- — a 
mained behind and built farms and 
villages along the low river banks. It 
staked out that people settled farther _— ge ¥¥ ee. | only 3,000,000 people! This meant an 
back in the hills and mountains. The [ae i 8 “SE byes 12 persons to the square a 
river valleys, then, became the centers d only one third to one fourth 
of civilization in America, as they had as densely populated as the country 
regions of the Egypt, Mesopo- | [a — 
tamia, China, India, Europe, Africa, 
and South America. : | 
Let us therefore make sure that we 
resi- know what a river valley is. 
for River Valleys Are Watersheds ’ 
This ts tesportant These workers on Grand Coulee Dam 
master Think of any valley you know. If you ak 
live in one, climb up to the top of one the canyon wall of the Columbia River 
s him- of the hills that form its boundaries. to the river level 600 feet below. 
le was If you can do it ih a rain storm, so much 
1en his the bette discussed the first of these, the Ten- 
Treas- how the ridge ides the rainfall. The nessee Valley, several times in Schol- 
po rain that astic; now we shall turn to the other 
coun- runs or “sheds” down one side of two. First let us see what is happening 
venue, hill; the rain that falls on the other in the Pacific Northwest-Washington, 
jill. As tops of two ridges to the bottom Going West to “Promised Land” late: iv inches 
ttorney of the valley between is called a water- you had been sitting alongside one Tht 
shed. In reality, then, every valley is @ of the main highways out of the Dust Sor ta 
der watershed. ; Bowl on almost any day of the summer t inland region which gets only 
po our country in 
th river valleys A good question—straight to the 
or watersheds. After making 
"square studies for several years, the National 
Resources Committee rted that the 
ails are: 
cent; d. 
pail are 
: a. for | 
wr to six 
of rebuilding. 
f; b. one ; 
In three of these rebuilding 
1) im the Ten- 
Pecan nessee Valley. (2) in the Columbia 
River Basin of the Pacific Northwest, a 
—— and ($8) im the lower Colorado River | 
officials estimate that by the spring of | | 
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and making progress toward 
the into a “Land 
of Opportunity.” 

To understand thoroughly what is 
happening in the Northwest today we 
must trace back the story of the Co- 
lumbia hundreds of thousands, yes, mil- 
lions of years—for Nature’s doings in 
those ancient times determined in 

both the direction of the flow of 

river and the ial soils round- 
about. Tens of thousands of years ago 
a great ice sheet or glacier slowly moved 
down from the North Pole and extend- 
ed into the land of the United States. 
It crossed into what is now the state 
of —— checked the course of 
the Columbia in the Big Bend and 

ed back its waters, forming a huge 

e. Eventually the lake could contain 
the river fi no longer, and water 
spilled over at various points and moved 
southward cutting enormous deep chan- 
nels. One of these is now known as the 
Grand Coulee, a plateau 52 miles long, 
1% to 5 miles wide, and nearly 1,000 
feet deep. Today Grand Coulee is a 
dry region, for as the centuries 
the glacier ice sheets melted and re- 
ceded, making it possible for the Co- 
lumbia to resume its former course in 
the Big Bend. 

“But,” perhaps you are saying, “What 
has all this discussion about the Colum- 
bia River to do with making the North- 
thing! The historical wanderings of 
Columbia and the Columbia tole have 
most elaborate and expensive engineer- 
ing development ever undertaken 
any government . . . the most stu 
ous construction undertaking in the his- 
tory of mankind.” 

This giant undertaking is the Grand 
Coulee on the Big Bend of the 
Columbia—“the biggest thing on earth!” 
—so big that four buildings the size of 
the Capitol at Washington, D. C., 
could be “completely imbedded, wings, 
domes, and all, in its awesome con- 
erete bastions.” The finished dam will 
be 4,300 feet long at the top and about 
8,000 feet long at the base. The base 
itself is 500 feet wide, and covers about 
80 acres. From the bottom of the dam 
to the crest (where a 30-foot highway 


oa rags ) the height will be 
550 feet 

This huge construction will be the 
key to the rebuilding of the Northwest. 
The floods it will back will fill two 


and 
Grand Coulee which we have jus 
scribed. Water from the first 
ped up through hu 
athe it will 


A thousand miles to the south of the 
Columbia Basin we find another ex- 


ample of regional reconstruction—in the 


Tp 


yoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
For centuries the Colorado has been 
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Califo: 
; U. & Bureau of Reclamation suppl 
America’ test ditch—the All-American Canal—carries the waters of 
| the Colorado River across 80 miles of desert to the Imperial Valley in California _ 
| near I 
very fertile soil in the Columbia Basin. Again—The River 2 I 
It is expected that within twenty- But there is water in @ vast river Boulde 
five to fifty years there will be between system! And because of it desert lands 8.1 
25,000 and 40,000 new farm families are being transformed into rich garden- Dam : 
making a fine living from this newl¥ spots. States 
As is true in certain other regions of Bot 
ement of from 100,000 to 200,000 the country one river stands out above gram. 
all others. Here it is the Colorado, a Nevac 
lumbia Basin will eventually be a migity 
place into which people can move from destroyer of life property into a ] 
such worn-out regions as the Dust Bowl. valuable resource providing water for = 
Moreover, in the steep at the irrigation, for the generation of electric Ww 
dam will be prod enormous power, for recreation and sport, and for Wo 
os amounts of hydroelectric power to be meetin the water-supply needs of and vy 
distributed to farms, towns, and cities. and Bould 
ments at Grand Coulee Dam draw first ti 
many new industries to the region. Conquest of the Mighty Colorado for th 
. The 1700-mile course of the Colorado the ai 
waters. the river gorges 
its way through Arizona and empties . 
reat into the Gulf of California. Thus the 
Southw watershed of the Colorado includes 
miles of 
and Ut 
Why 
Becaus 
: Or per a menace. Each spring the snow in ha 
which Rockies and on the Colorado Plateau a 
do not melted and the water began to trickle - 
tation. can see cactus, sageb down, forming streams. As the streams fr: 
and mesquite. Ip the higher elevations of the Ag 
there of forests. But the the torrent grew. Very 
plants of “the good earth” are extremely it overflowed its banks and the ea 
enormous reservoirs, one immediate son: intense heat ‘lack of rainfall. about. The old enemy of man: too es 
the The Great American Desert receives much water. ti 
de- less than 10 inches of rain a year.Some —_ But side by side with this enemy was 
be another: not enough water! As early as 
into Temperatures of 75° to 80° are com- 1900 men in the Pacific Southwest tried Bould 
run to solve the problem of the lack of aby 
wn through channels out over a mil- at a time temperature stands at 110° water. A canal was built from the Colo- 
lion and more acres of now arid but to 115°, even in the shadel rado River in the southeast corner of 
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if 


’ 
U. Buress of Reclamation 
Boulder Dam on the Colorado River in Nevada provides flood control, irrigation for i. 
the lower Colorado Basin, water for cities, and electricity. Lake Mead, which has fi aa 
been formed by the dam, is 115 miles long, contains 30 million acre-feet of water. ‘i 
. 
\ 
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GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 


LCATRAZ. Even hardened crim- 
inals squirm at the mention of 
Uncle Sam’s grim, “escape-proof” 

prison where the most dangerous at 
oners are kept. And many law-abiding 
citizens nodded assent last year when 
former Attorney General Frank Murphy 
called Alcatraz a “place of horror” whose 
affect on inmates was “sinister and 
vicious.” He contended that Alcatraz’s 
program of strict discipline and hard 
work was a mistake because no attempt 
was made to reform the prisoners. 
Some pri replied, however, 
that traz was an “end of the road 
prison” for criminals who were so hard- 
ened that no attempt could be made 
to reform them. 

Whether Alcatraz is needed or not, 
the fact remains that too many people 
worry about that prison and completely 
ignore the city lock-up or county jail 
in their own community. After all, 
where do the prisoners come from who 
finally “graduate” at Alcatraz? They 
come from the “Alcatraz preps” all over 
the nation—the city at county jails, 
which have been called “preparatory 
schools for criminals.” Every person ar- 
rested in the United States, or held as 
a witness, goes to a county jail and 
poe there first, unless he is let out on 

il. Many states even toss children 
into jail along with hardened criminals. 


“Concentration Camps” 

There are over 3,000 counties in the 
United States, and a jail for practi 
each one, as well as a number of — 
in the larger cities. Yet, James V. Ben- 
nett, director of Federal Prisons, said 


Thus fewer than one-fourth of our 
county j are fit for human habita- 
tion! Many are better than Nazi 


buildings are owned by 
and cities. In a majority of cases 
buildings are old, badly arranged, 
— ecreation is mostly restricted to 
card playing, and complete idleness is 
the order of the day. Seldom are hard- 
ened criminals kept separate from the 
a first-offenders, They are al- 
owed to “convert” the non-criminal to 
a life of crime and a future “degree” at 
Alcatraz. 
The jailer, who is usually the local 
as 
he 


sheriff, spends as little time there 
possible. To maintain discipline, 
often allows the formation of “kangeroo- 
courts.” These “courts” are groups of 


Too many cells in our jails resemble 
the dark, filthy cell (below left), instead 
of the bright, clean cell (right) in a 
New York City prison for women. 


money he can save out of that allotted 
for feeding prisoners. Few can resist 
the opportunity to fill their pockets by 
keeping prisoners on a starvation diet. 

In a recent article in The American 


Magazine, Courtney Ryley said, 
“There are no fewer than a hundred 
unnecessary deaths a year in our county 
jails, traceable to igence, i 


infection, 
ity...” viewpoint of man 
like life in our jails they shouldn't do 
things that put them there .. .” 
One out of 126! 

But this a para ignores the fact 
that nearly of the jail population 
is not convicted, but is awaiting trial, 
and many of them are found innocent, 
A million persons, of whom 100,000 are 
youngsters, pass through our jails an- 


We w 
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nually 
4 wome 
| only a 
| 
N 
2 that the government was able to find J } \ at the 
: only 55§ jails which it can approve ' courts 
for the housing of Federal prisoners \ oy 
some of these 556 jails were used be- racy, 
cause no other jails were available. ar | a son W 
| inal 
there 1 
j have t 
concentration camps. get to: 
Most of these jails are mor would 
independent units. The grou robber 
Mos 
ficials, 
- their fi 
The fe 
| Talburt for The American Magazine 
“Where Crime Fattens on 
Human Misery” 
Bureat 
compl 
conditi 
: “My 
the sh 
as you 
month: 
involve 
: 
| some | 
' the most brutal prisoners who ho ters m 
ever, 
prisoners to pay them money an obey jail du 
their orders. In most jails the food is tember 
poor, and be balance. This evil 
is stimulated by the fee system, whereby What 
the jailer is permitted to keep any Now 
There 
if we s 
in our 
; be don 
lined | 


ve had any experience running a 
conditions that are nation-wide. 
is letter was written to the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons after the Bureau had 


complained for months over deplorable 
conditions in a j 
“My failure to to your letters,” 


the sheriff wrote, “is due to the fact, 
as you know, that this State during the 
months from September to April was 
involved in a political campaign .. . 
We were edend by a very hand- 
some majority . . . I am out of the 
campaign now and can give these mat- 
ters my personal attention.” 
ever, happened to the prisoners in 
jail during the seven months from Sep- 
tember to April? 


What Should Be Done? 

Now, let’s consider Alcatraz, again. 
There will be little need for Alcatraz 
ve 


in our own communities. How can 


GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


24. THE JAIL PROBLEM 


What Do You Know About County Jails? Is the 
Jail in Your Community a “School of Crime’’? 


who cannot pay their fines in a lump 
sum, we shoul be 
i installments if necessary. Man 
released on probation—that is, they 
Youths, and the seriously ill, should be 
sent directly to a suitable institution, 


iF 
Al 


Job for You to Do 

First, re-read Essential of 
number 6, Schol., Oct. 23, 1939, page 
19-S.) Then ask yourself these ques- 
tions: Do know the condition of 


treatment prisoners are given? What 
does the Board of Health in your com- 
munity do? Is it responsible for check- 
ing cleanliness and sanitation in 
the jail and demanding the elimination 
of unhealthful conditions? These ques- 
tions outline a “Problem of Democracy” 
that you should investigate. 


women in the United States! Of these, 
about 600,000 can possibly be re- : 
as lawbreakers who “deserve 
what they get.” The rest are forced 
to remain in jails from four to six ‘ ; 
whe rok eather on ci an affiliate of the American Prison As- and in no case to a jail. Many experts 
oie have in the Seal of “Equal! justice sociation, and Federal officials. say the jail population could safely be 
ple all’? (Schol,, Problem of Demoo- 1. Instead of imprisoning persons reduced 35 to 50 per cent. This would ; 
racy, March 18, @ 14.) Every per- cut down the number of “students” in 
would do well to take an interest 
in jail conditions, He may be a “boarder” abolished. va oR Yo 
there next week or tomorrow. You don’t of 
have to be of a serious crime to pres 
wed sia swarm of county jails, each state should 
get the have a number of well-located state 
robber or murderer. 
Most sheriffs, and other local jail of- 
ficials, are elected without regard for 
their fitness for such a job. Few of them * j 
a 
be . If sent to a state prison, the pris- 
oner comes under the authority of state 
| Not all sheriffs and county 
A judges will stubbornly oppose the aboli- 
tion of the county jail. Many of these 
\ aoe | ty men recognize its faults, but can do 
aN Sie little unless the people speak out and 
Elderman in Washington 
Who's “Brutal” Now? 
the jail in your city? Have you ever 
Often critical of Stalin and Hitler, Uncle taken the time to inquire as to what ; 
Sam is “embarrassed” by the roasting 
alive of four convicts in the Philadelphia 
County jail in 1938. The “iron straight- 
jacket” (below) was used in American 
prisons for years. Eight hours in it 
often drove a man insane. Police raids 1 
(right) in New York’s Welfare Island ‘ 
by gangsters, and graft was widespread. 


| 


= 


No. 1 Problem? 
(Concluded from page 9) 
Second, is the problem of widening 
the range of occupational opportunity, 
through new developments, to the end 
that the superabundance of southern 
youth may have a chance to work, and 
thus to develop and use our resources. 
The third task is, then, actually to 
train and equip these youth so that they 
may function adequately and in com- 
' petition with workers everywhere. 
Manifestly, more capital wealth is 
aecessary for the undertaking of these 
tasks. ‘This wealth must come from 
several sources: from the South’s own 
economic gains in line with the extra- 
ordinary progress that has been made 
in the few years; from the invest- 
ment of wealth owned by southerners 
who are joining in the new frontiers of 
southern development; from investments 
of those who live outside the region, 
but who see in it an opportunity for 
regional and natural Fe see from 
national foundations whose monies in 
research and experimentation can give 
leverage to regional support; and from 
the Federal Government in equalization 
programs — agriculture, roads, health, 
education, public safety, and the like. 
The answer to our question, there- 
fore, is not so simple a yes-and-no an- 
swer as is often implied. Much of the 
“reputation” of the South has come 


from the petiow of the romanticists 
like Erskine well, who portray in 
artistic form, unrealities rp" either do 
not exist or are entirely out 
tive. It must be remembered stat there 
are many Souths. Even within the 
larger divisions, there is the great-South- 
east and Southwest; there is a cotton 
South, a tobacco South, a Piedmont- 
industrial South; and as in any com- 
plete society, there are different orders 
and levels and stages of development. 
The South is still rural and to some ex- 
tent, therefore, in its life and religion 
it reflects what the whole nation was 
in its early days. The South is different 
from any other of the country in 
that it one-third of its ae 
Negro. The Negroes have ma 
pesos in the last half century as has 
not recorded in the annals of man. 
It would perhaps be satisfactory to 
answer the question by saying the 
South at the present time may well be 
considered the Nation’s No. 1 problem 
and opportunity. As such, this is a 
pee. American problem, just as the 
problems reflected in the Grapes of 
Wrath are national problems; as the 
problems of frozen monies in Wall 
Street, and the problems of unemploy- 
ment and crime in our big cities are all 
American problems. In ie case of the 
South, our problems reflect not only 
the poe > > to American democracy, 
but especially offer a test of the new 
American regionalism. 


What Does It Mean? 
Words and Phrases in the News 


Warrant—And order issued by a court of- 
. ficial giving an officer the right to arrest a 
person, m: 
property. The Bill of Rights (first ten 
amendments to the Constitution) protects 
us from “unreasonable search or seizure” 
making the warrant state the person or 
gs to be seized and describing the place 
to be searched. 
Wire-tapping—The act of listening in on 
conversations in order to obtain 
evidence for the arrest and conviction of 
law breakers. The Supreme Court has ruled 
that wiretapping is a violation of the Bill of 
Rights. 
Civil Disobedience—A policy of non-co- 
tion preached in Fadia by Gandhi 
er the Amritsar massacre of 1919. The 
Indians refused to attend British schools, 
use the courts, pay taxes, or buy British 
ucts. They even remained passive when 
ten by British police or thrown into jail. 
In order to cripple Britain’s textile industry, 
the Indians began spinning and weaving 
their own cloth. This campaign was not 
successful, but it was troub enough 
to make the British fear a new civil dis- 
obedience move at this time. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz 
d, b, a, d, e, d, o, b, d. 


Light of 


Concluded 


conceive it. When party seems to con- 
flict with the welfare of the country 
or of what is right men abandon it— 
or force it to change. This has always 
been true in this country, and we may 
hope that it will continue to be true. No 
party can count on the unreasonin 
yalty of the American people, an 


the millions of in dent voters who, 


States? The parties have undertaken 
to manage the government and have 
done that job, on the whole, well. They 
have served powerfully as nationalizing 
influences, binding together divergent 
sections. They have served as harmon- 


izing agents finding the common de- | 


nominator between the points of view 
of economic and social classes. They 
have served as bulwarks against vio- 
lence from either extreme, making it 
possible for the United States to avoid 
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Finland Loses 


(Concluded from page 6) 
diate Mr. Welles’ talks with 
Musso. Hitler, Premier dier of 
France, and Prime Minister ‘Chamber. 
lain of Britain have been kept secret, 
Newspapermen don’t know what was 
said. But “rumors” and “reports from 
reliable sources” indicate that chances 
for peace are none too bright. 

Sure, Germany wants peace, Nazi 
officials reportedly told Mr. Welles, but 
there can be no pose in Europe until 
Britain’s “stranglehold” on world trade is 
broken. And they added that Ge: 
must have a “free hand” in Central 
Eastern Europe. British and French 
officials replied that no peace can be 
made with Hitler. They disagree with 
Benjamin Franklin’s statement that 
“there is no good yes and no bad 

te don’t think a “peace,” 
with be a “good 

Creche 


appears that von Ribbentrop attempted 
to win the Pope's confidence in order 


y 
to have told the 
But i t 
could 
righted the injustices she had done. 
The Pontiff bitterly condemned the per- 
secution of Catholics in Germany and 
Poland, and also came to the 


both 
are not to e 
blame for a ‘war in 


about all the small nations 
can do is step lightly an 

won't get stepped on when things 
start to happen “in earnest.” 


served as democratic agencies, 

ting public opinion to government and 

ting people the means of active 
icipation in the tasks of government. 
In future articles we will consider 
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The Children’s Crusade 


N our February 12 issue, under the 
heading, “A Penny for Your Years,” 
told you about the Children’s Crusade 


if 


and Union, which has been donated to the 


the schools of the United States by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. A few scenes 
from the play, which is chiefly about 
framing of our own Constitution, 
appear in this and the April Ist issue of 
Scholastic. Copies of the entire play (in 
a 63-page pamphlet including a long letter 
from the authors on production, costumes, 
senery, etc.) may be obtained for 5 cents 
each from the Children’s Crusade for 
Children, Empire State Building, New 
York City. 


goes up, two 
symbolic figures appear, one on 

each side. On the is a rough, 
man, with weapons 
any you can get) suggesting old time 
ory a long lance, a tall’ sword, 4 
ield, but especially with a great knot- 
+ club. He wears an skin 
some kind, hanging across his body 
from one ery if can 
make it, a helmet that makes look 
very tall and casts a shadow down on 
his face. His face, forearms, brawny 
legs (bare from the knees down) are 
dark brown as if from constant out- 
door living. He War, or 


-Barbarism, or The Past, or (at times) 


all three. 
The other figure Peace 
o Civilization, or (at 


HISTORICAL DRAMA 


LIBERTY and UNION 


A Play About Our Constitutional Convention 
Written for the Children’s Crusade for Children 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sarah N. Cleghorn 


times) all three. A woman (or tall girl) 
dressed in flowing white, her 
crowned with a laurel wreath, a basket 
fruit over 


aye 

: 


R228 


: 
Fels 


ae 


bundles, etc., at left and slowly 
follow them to the center of the stage. 
The first turns then, and 


Fist Farner (casually): Well, 
are you? 
Seconp Fatuer: We're the American 


First Faruer (in ): You 

Why, just like us. We're 
E ily. 

ae the same; no matter where they 

Fmst Moruer: Yes, of course. You 
men don’t realize that, but we always 
are. 

Seconp MOTHER: the 
Father, the Mother and the Children. 

Finst Moruer: And the Father and 

, an 
and then the parents are 
parents. It’s always the same. 

GRANDFATHER: Sort of nice too, 
when things go half-way right. 

(in an off-hand 
way): Well, what's going on in 
part of the world? is me 

AMERICAN Fatuer: Why, since the 
war with England’s over we're trying 
to get something new done, over here. 
You know what a lot of different States 
we have — the ones that used to be 
colonies. 

European: Farner: Yes, yes. We 
have the same thing in Europe. Always 
have had. 

AMERICAN FaTHER: Well, sir, we're 
going to try to fix us-up an arrangement 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


in 
as 

= | 
of the hundreds of thousands of homeless, ; 
children — 
3 are 
money collected will be distributed to igh obviously (when family. 
well-established committees now function- : 
ing in every field of foreign relief, by an 
independent jury of such well-known 
Americans as Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, a 
Dr. Charles B. Glenn, Superintendent of j 
Schools of Birmingham, Alabama; Chief 
Justice Irving Lehman of the New York 
Circuit Court of Appeals; The Right _ 
Reverend Monsignor John A. Ryan, Di- ; 
rector of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council; William Allen White of the Em- 
poria (Kansas) Gasette; and Caroline S. 
"| Woodruff, former president of the National ne 
Education Association. 

e Children’s Crusade eppor- _ 
little girl each wear a white cap, a very 
of the Crusade) and Sarah N. Cleghorn : ; 
have written a royalty-free play, Liberty 
: 
Children’s Crusade for distribution among 5 

yundles 
4 —\\ So : 
S ~ 
4 647; Ws (By PRK i-@ 
Cy 
Natl 


HISTORICAL DRAMA 


so we won't have wars-all the time be- 
tween the different States. Never have 
any wars at all, not inside the family, 
that’s what we hope for. Settle differ- 

aki and angrily 

War ( 
from the left side : None of that! None 
of that! No talk like that allowed. (He 
drops his club heavily to the floor like 
an exclamation point to his sentence.) 

Peace (calling out from her side— 
right—in a sweet, hopeful voice): Oh, 
go on! on! It splendid. 

War ( in a a menacing, 
bullying All nonsense. Can't 
be done. Never has been done. You 
can’t change human nature! erly) 

EuropeAN MOTHER ( R 
sounds too wonderful! 

European Fatuer (shaking his head 
sagely): I’m afraid our friend over 
there (he jerks his thumb towards War) 
is right. We've had a v-e-r-ry long ex- 
perience of life, we Europeans, a - 
sand times longer than yours, and we've 
found it’s just out of the question to 
get any sort of empire that'll stay put. 

AMERICAN Fatuer: Hold on! You've 

t this wrong! It’s not an empire we 
want. It’s a Federation. 

European FatHer: What does that 
mean? Never heard that word before. 

War (indignantly): It means - 
cock and what it 

European Fatuer: How could you 
invent a Federation of countries of dif- 
ferent sizes and strengths? In the na- 
ture of things, the big powerful ones 
want to gobble up the smaller ones. 
Or are all the States in your country 
the same size and population? 

AMERICAN OLDER SON (loughing): 
My goodness, no! We've kinds 
and sizes. There’s one little fellow 
called Rhode Island, no bigger than.a 
and there’s Pennsylvania as 

ig—well, as big as some whole countries 
in your continent. 

European FaTuer (pursing his 
ely): Well, then you'll never 
able to do it. Never, unless—(he turns 
to the American Father) unless all the 
people in all your States are about the 
same kind and have the same ideas 

about things. 

AMERICAN GRANDFATHER: Not much! 
They're just as different from each 
other as they can be. Only way they're 
alike is all of ‘em are cussed! 

War (laughs appreciatively): That’s 
right, old fellow. Age brings good sense. 

(American Little Girl of European 
Little Girl during this talk have come 
together and now each is showing her 
do = boy American twelve- 

European twelve-year- 
old oy alo have rt off a little to 
one in friendly talk and are com- 


paring pocket-knives.) 
European Moruer (to American 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


In spite of her busy life as novelist, 
short story writer, essayist, lecturer, and 
educator, Dorothy Canfield Fisher can 
always be counted on as a tireless worker 
for any cause which involves the welfare 
of her fellow men. She appeared in 
these pages last when we reprinted a 


. condensed version of her novel, Seasoned 


Timber, less than a year ago (May 13 
and 20 issues.) And here she is again, 
in collaboration with Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
well-known Vermonter, this time cham- 
pioning the cause of the homeless chil- 
dren in our war-torn world, and at the 
same time pointing out to us the bless- 
ings of the traditions of America. — 


Mother): Wouldn't it be just like 
heaven if you could be sure you weren't 
ght with your next-door — any 
minute? And then not to know but 
that any day you'll have to leave your 
home, with nothing of all nice 
things but just what can be carried in 
ht as well wish 
War ( ): Might as 
water stop down hill 
as wish nobody ever had to be a refugee. 
Those bundles you narnia about hav- 
ing to around—you re to be 
AMERICAN FATHER: Well, we're 
ing that the men we send down to Phila- 
delphia will find out a way to write a 
Constitution that'll keep us together in 
a Federation without fighting each 
other all the time. 


European Son: Constitution? 


What's that? 
War (furiously): Stuff and non- 
sense, that’s what it is. Simple stuff 


and nonsense! Who ever heard of such 
a thing? 
Peace ( across): But isn’t it 


undred years? 
War (yelling at ): H 

voice, grumb ): That country she’s 
aking abt, just a 

{fle drops Not 

ibly. (He drops to 
the floor with @ bang.) ; 
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American Lirtte ( at 
her father’s hand): Da Da 

This little girl says we children won't 
be allowed a hundred and fifty years 
the front yard. Why not 
War (gloatingly): Bombs! That's 


why not. 

(They all look at him in surprise 
American little girl goes over to him, 
looks up in his face and asks in her 
clear high little voice): “What are 
bombs?” 

War (loo 


Here is the situation in which the Con- 
stitutional Convention met:—the vic- 
torious peace with England was signed 
in 1788, and in fom years’ time, the 
country was falling apart, visibly break- 
ing under a system which had worked 
(and very badly then) only as on be 
the pressure of the war with England 
had lasted. The Articles of Confedera- 


desire to be let alone, as 
(War rubs his hands appreciatively 


F 
BEE 


MARCH 
Chairma 
terest, 
ic 
(The 
ironic twist to his mouth, with satisfac. up the 
what they are! Your future’s not that families 
: thing over there! (He jerks his thumb they dis 
towards Peace across the stage): Don't in front 
e you believe a word she sa Ae under tl 
She doesn’t know a thing al their re 
: human nature. Never did! pear. 1 
(A bell rings. A dignified figure in up. Pe 
long black gown—an ifed few cap a sketc 
and gown do very well for this—comes leans c 
| in from the right. This can be either —, 
@ man, or a woman, or a tall boy or to see 
girl. But it should be somebody who 
; can read aloud clearly, and in a voice _ Here 
loud enough to be heard all over the tonal ¢ 
room.) 
4 War: Well, here’s History. Let's 
hear what there is on that scroll. | like 
History. There’s always a t deal 
about ME in all histories. fe 
tion (signed in 1777) had tried to make 
; a union between independent States, 
Sa without asking them to give up any of 
) their independence. And failed. The 
ree moment the States no longer felt them- 
selves in literal physical danger from 
&§ the outside, they recoiled from each of slav 
| other in bristling, prickly, suspicious Executi 
we ha 
weeks- 
tion of 
the na 
that a 
reason: 
Vital 
(Pat 
Was 
New J 
Pati 


But 

the 2 was there a quorum. Then, 
unanimously W was elected 
Chairman. were heroes, 


no common ground on which they-co 
all stand. For four months, every 
all day long, they met and wran 
and bickered and 
started over again and— 
(The bell rings again. 
up the scroll with a 
walk, passes out at the right. The 


for 

its 

the States, one vote for each State. We, 
the 


here 


the nation, I wish to report 
leading principle, equality between 


Wuson: May I ask the last 
what grounds he has for being so sure 
he knows what the people of his State 

of the is country is not 
I see no reason for 
thinking States’ rights are the idol of 
the people. I think they would welcome 
a national government in 
place State ones. (Applause.) 

I take myself as a fair example. I 
would not feel that it was a come-down 


HISTORICAL DRAMA 


nothing else could happen—if ‘they are 


the power. 

(Morris rises.) 

Wasuincton: The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Morris (sardonically): May I re- 
mind the last speaker that human na- | 
ture being what it is, Massachusetts, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania never could 
a among themselves on anything— 
pl could they agree on a 
up the smaller States? 

(Mason rises.) 

Wasuincton: The gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mason; Let us come back to simple 
arithmetic as we learned it at school. 
What is a majority? Anybody who can 
count can tell a majority from a minori- 
ty. Do we not all admit that the country 
is composed of citizens? How can any- 


. The curtain begins slowly to go from being a citizen of P lvania body be barefaced enough to claim that 
up. Peace puts her hands together in to become a citizen of the U States a majority ought not to rule? Mr. Presi- 
a sketched attitude of prayer. War of America. ( ) dent, I feel that in arguing against this 
leans comfortably on his great club, (Paterson rises. basic principle the smaller States are 
either pushing his helmet back from his face =~ Wasmuncton: The gentleman from struggling for power--not liberty. 
oy oF to see and smiling broadly.) New Jersey. (Lansing rises.) 
y who Paterson: If proportional repre- Wasuincton: The gentleman from 
voice Here we skip the first two Constitu- sentation is the right principle, why do New York. 
er the tional Convention episodes where the we not vote here—allowing one-sixteenth Lansinc: I can assure you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that had the State of New York, 
Let's small as it is in population, ever dreamed 
I like that an attempt would be made in this 
+ deal convention to destroy its independence, 
ve appeared t State on 
this floor! 
— (Morris rises.) 
Wasnincton: The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 
Morais: There are some things hu- 
ak man nature cannot endure. Virginia 
consent—how could they?—to the idea 
of being governed by the smaller States. 
| It’s not just—it's not fair—it wouldn’t be 
por accepted in any committee, certainly — 
Several men to feet, 
\ out, “Mr. President Mr. Presi- 
from ates wrangled over the questions of a vote to Delaware, and a whole vote | Wasuincton (looking gloomy and 
each of slavery and the election of a Chief to Virginia? severe, recognizes Madison): The 
icious Executive, and get on to: (A Sof pestest-from the dologetes gentleman from Virginia. 
ich as m of the States. Washington raises Manion (with quiet malice): There 
Episode Three his hand to silence this. Martin rises.) is one consideration—a small one—that 
tively Wastincton: We are now to goon § Wasmincron: The gentleman from perhaps ought to be mentioned. The 
with the discussion of a matter on which Maryland. smaller States have perhaps forgotten 
al we have been painfully divided for Marts (with heat): Allow the the expense of keeping a delegate in 
t the weeks—the question of the representa- larger States to vote in ion to such a body. During the Revolution 
A first tion of the larger and small States in ulation? That means one it proved too much for some of them. 
ecem- the national Government. a beg The larger States will gobble up the They had to ask the delegates from 
, only that a special effort be made smaller ones. ee nse 
2 ome Teasonableness and quiet in this most (A stir the delegates. Wash- A number jump up crying, “Mr. 
date Vital matter? ington motions for quiet President!” 
Phila- (Paterson rises.) : With a majority of votes, Wasuincton (strikes with his gavel, 
May, Wasuincton: The gentleman from what is there to prevent Pennsylvania, frowns): The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
New , - Virginia and Massachusetts swallowing 
day. Paterson: As I had the honor of up Delaware, New Jersey, and Mary- Wuson: 
Proposing a new system of government land? sous baleg whet. question, to which I hope for a plain 
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a 
won't 
"Years 
2 migods, DU must uphold this principle, or we would 
That’ of their times, by their own local in- hee. 
, terests, by their prejudices, their per- (Wilson rises.) 
sonal likes and dislikes. There seemed Wasuincton:, The gentleman from 
irprise, Pennsylvania. 
him, 
in her ; 
at are 
ves an 
itisfac- 
That's 
t that families t 
thumb they disappear. | 
Don't in front of the . 
) ae under the bur 
about their refugees’ bundles. They disap 
= 


small States — g » 
Maryland and Rhode Island.” 

Wasuincton (hammers with his 

1 and the members finally quiet 

ante The gentleman from Delaware. 

Breaky: | will answer Mr. Wilson’s 
question, with another. He asks, “Would 
it be fair to allow Virginia, sixteen 
times the population of Delaware, = 
the same vote?” I ask, Would it be safe 
for Delaware to consent to a plan which 
would give Virginia sixteen times—six- 
teen times—the votes Delaware has? © 

(Members call out, “No! It would 
not!” Washington uses the gavel, but 
Brearly goes on.) 

Delaware would not last as long as 
an icicle in June. Within a year it would 
be a county in Virginia! 

(The convention boils over with 
noise. Everyone shouts and gesticulates. 
The word “Liar” is heard. Washington 
strikes in vain with his gavel. Franklin 
rises. Washi rises and 
with his hands and voice implores for 
quiet. The members subside gradually 
into their seats.) 

Wasuincton: Gentlemen, Dr. Frank- 
lin, our mentor, is about to address 


(All turn to Franklin, listening re- 
spectfully to him.) 

Franxuin (he speaks with dignity, 

feeling, slowly, turning from one 
): Gentlemen, Fellow-citizens, 

Brother-men. We have come to a dark 
and momentous crisis in the struggle 
for liberty to which a whole generation 
of Americans has given their lives and 
their fortunes. It would *be impossible 
to exaggerate the dangers of our present 
situation, for ourselves, our children, 
and for humanity. If our efforts to 
achieve union here should—I can scarce- 
ly bring myself to pronounce the words 
—should fail, then the perils and hard- 
~~ we have gone ugh will be 
light and easy compared to what would 
be before us. 

On the north, British troops still stand 
- under arms, waiting until totterin: 
weakness of our Confederation 
give them an excuse to re-invade our 
territory. On the South, Spain hovers, 
hoping that we may fail, ready to rush 
forward to snatch her share of the booty 
from our hapless States, isolated and 
undefended. On our Western frontier, 
the savage lifts his tomahawk, knowing 
full well that if a strong central govern- 
ment does not issue from our delibera- 


fall an easy to hi ping, burn- 

ing and cs raids. Inside our 

own country ion runs riot in so 
a State as Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen of the Larger States, if 
we do not all stand toge here, the 
tribute you will pay to a foreign master, 
wrung out of your daily toil, will make 
your present objections to a basis of 

resentation deem unjust seem as 
idle as a child’s playing with his toys 
while an avalanche overwhelms his 
home. 

Gentlemen from the Smaller States, 
if we cannot find a compromise under 
which we can unite as one nation, you 
will become—not a county of a neighbor- 
ing State with the same language, reli- 
gion, traditions—but helpless slaves of 
a foreign and alien power. 

Yet danger to ourselves, terrible 
though it be, is nothing com to 
the blow our failure here strike 
to the noble cause of liberty. Friends 
and Brothers, what we do here will 
decide the fate of blican govern- 
ment throughout the world. Under that 


fearful moral responsibility we must. 


against the enemy we 
have to fear—ourselves. - world has 
its ui us. In En rumor 
weak-kneed waverers they think us, and 
will end by begging for a king. In 
Europe it is said that we are 
no more than a disorderly rabble of 
money-getters whose vulgar inability to 


rise above local -interest will 
be proved by the break-up of this con- 
vention. 


(Then with a more familiar, less rhe- 
torical manner, we, canny old 
Poor Richard, he appeals to their or- 
dinary good sense.) 

Now, gentlemen, what is the enor- 
mous obstacle which prevents our safe- 

ding our liberty, our children’s 
ture and our honor? It is a difference 
of opinion! 

A difference of opinion about a detail 
in the organization of our government! 
Shall we who have shed our blood, 
risked our necks against a mercenary 
army, who, r colonists in a new 
world, have fought off the mightiest 
power in Europe—shall we confess our- 
selves beaten by a difference of opinion 
on a detail? 

(He changes his manner again, 
without irony, simply, directly.) 

May I make a statement of my own 
position? I have from the first felt 
without any doubt that repreSentation 
should be in proportion to population. 
as logical, as just. Hence I have so 
arger States, convinced 
that I was sight. But, gentlemen, as 
this debate has run on, a great idea 
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has been bore in on my mind—the idea 
that I might be wrong! The idea that 
there may be other ways than mine to 
accomplish our purpose! That there 
may be ways to which: have closed 
my stubborn ears when they have been 
lained by their sup I make 
id to hazard a guess that we are ev 
one of us wrong in the persistence wi 
which we t and reiterate our own 
ts. Gentlemen (he raises g 
forefinger in admonition), we have not 
been trying to invent a sound govern. 
ment for our new nation. We have 
been trying like wilful children, each 
to get his own way. Today it came over 
me like a conviction of sin, that I have 
never once bent my mind to think of 
some method to unite us on this point, 
I have bent my mind only to find proofs 
that my own way is the only possible 
po Look into your hearts, my brothers, 
see if you do not find the same 
fault there. 


An old man, weather-beaten by ex- 
perience of human life, I est a 
simple way out of our deadlock—is to 
try to get out of it rather than to try 
to beat those who differ from us. I 
propose this:—that we now, without one 
more word, adjourn for the rest of the 
day, and that each one of us solemnly 
promise himself that he will 
every waking hour from now until the 
time when we re-convene tomorrow, 
not with those who agree with him, in 
planning ways to win, but in humble, 
open, sincere talk with men of the op- 

ite opinion, trying to invent some 
way to hich sa 

Asan old mariner on life’s stormy 
“seas, let me promise that if we try this: 
if we each of us give up the pride of 
consistency which makes us cling to 
our own arguments, if we really seek, 
not victory fér ourselves, but a way 
out (he rises to a height of and 
sincerity) we will succeed! We will 
pass over this difficulty to success in our 
great enterprise of founding on this 
continent, under God, a new free na- 
(He pauses, draws a long breath, 
while they all gaze at him silently, and 
then, his shoulders stooped, a tired old 
man, he turns to George Washington.) 

Mr. President, I move that we ad- 
journ for the day. Will some one be 
willing to second my motion? 


(Cries from the delegates of “I second 
the motion.”) 
WasHINcTON ( and relieved, 


gives a light knock with his gavel. He 
stands up, all the delegates stand. He 
walks over to Foanklin, Bosak and offers 
him his arm. Together they walk out, 
followed by the others. The curtain 
exit 


Continued Next Week 


, Virginia, sixteen times population 
| of Delaware, only the same vote? 
; (As he sits down, a number spring 
_ to their feet, all talking at once. “The 'H 
: smaller States are being driven out.” 
“The larger States only ask for reason—" Headlin 
“This Convention is the funeral of the the 
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Reading 
like taking a trip in a fast plane. 
wave radio or a model uirplane, follow- 


ing a recipe, conducting a science ex- 
periment, verifying ions in eco- 
nomics or history, solving a problem in 
ee up material in the 

on manac or Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica—all of these require a study of 
the surface in 


Details give us pleasure adding 
interest to fiction, or even Z . To 
know that an incident place on 
the high seas is not nearly as interesting 
as to learn the kind of ship, the latitude 
and longitude, the weather, the pas- 
sengers, the crew. Finding out about 
the events i to the incident 
and the details of outcome lend 
life, color, and adventure to reading. 

Details help us understand main ideas 
by showing us their limitations. Good 
businessmen read all the clauses of a 
contract, and look for “jokers,” before 
Signing it. The pilot of a plane must 
concern himself with innumerable in- 
struments and gadgets in order to safe-- 
guard the lives of his passengers. A 
Successful scientist must observe each 


PU 


men 
~UCUTH BEND, iNC- 


READING FOR DETAILS 


rs. 


COLTER 


READING FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Specific Points Are Just As 


+f 


ber references to find information 
ic, then skim- 


But a balloon is slower. So you have 


more chance to get all the details. 


these devices to put across their main 
points. 

Main ideas are more interesting and 
better understood when the smaller 
ideas, or the details, that go with them 
are known. Usually main ideas are not 
expressed alone; instead, they depend 
upon details to give them importance 
and to make them fully understandable. 
And, too, sometimes reading is done 
largely to get the details. Getting the 
main idea, then, is many times only a 
part of reading. Reading for the main 
idea develops fluency, rhythm, and 
speed while reading for details develops 
power and accuracy. The ability to 
read accurately for details should help 
you to think clearly and to remember 
what you read. 

Sometimes authors organize details to 
show how they go together in the form 
of tables, graphs, diagrams, drawings, 
detailed outlines, or lists. .More often, 
however, the details are woven into 
paragraphs. 

Reading, like swimming, is enjoyable 
and profitable when done and 
well. Much time can be saved by 
learning how to read. Almost 


can improve his reading ability if he 


| 
that rong” the od, of ways: by an 
"LH Main I tion in the front of the book to give 
what will he get out of it? Important As the Main Idea his point of view; by a carefully selected 
| Headline reading ma to ' t gives the general idea, 
ren By Emmett Albert Betts central of the content 
derstanding, or even an accurate a1) detail experiment. a preview of the er to prepare 
Panite and packed with information a . headings within the chapter to guide 
the causes of common colds, never 
book is, the more important it isto read theless he must interest himself in the “ ™ ding the main ideas; and by 
not only for main ideas, but for details. successive steps of his experiments. a concluding summary at the end of . 
Think about smost of the sony ig : a chapter to review and to show how 
§ YOU Main ideas usually require explanation ; 
do each day—in or out of school. It may pefore they can be fully undentoed -the main ideas go together. Most 
be directions for constructing a short- and applied. authors use at least two or more of 
A successful reader is as versatile as Sy Was iS 
| an all-around athlete. Although good | 
he is better average in 
versatile in his reading. Skimming, 
is to 
mble, 
ming the index, table of contents, and 
section headings to find key words ; 
should be cod than the rapid 
reading of every word. When a general 
concern, a rapid reading may 
sufficient. Important details are picked t 
out and are related to each other and 
to the main ideas by careful study. pt 
yur thinking. Reading for details is and is something. like taking | 
a necessary and can be as interesting 
as the scanning of headlines. the other hand, reading for det ai on, 
i but also a putting together of 
| the smaller ideas to ring about a beter 
| rounded and more ly accurate un- a 
gton.) derstanding. Here speed must be sacri- ; 
ve. od ficed; a freight train pace is sometimes ' 
ong necessary for the careful collection and 
second In ing a story or a chapter 
of history impression can 
lieved, be done faster the careful reading . 
ol. He of directions for a science experiment ‘ 
d. He or of a comprehensive discussion of the | 
1 offers causes of an economic depression. A _ 
Jk out, versatile student can vary his rate of : 
adn reading with the purpose of the reading; 4 
> de he does not try to read rapidly when ‘ 
mastering details. 
_ Main ideas are indicated by writer 
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tries. But to try any kind of i 


is n to find out a 
to read different kinds of materials so 
that your needs are served. Then you 
should coach If in the practice 
of these skills and abilities to end 
that you may become versatile and 
in dent. 
tee ds you for the 
intensive study of an article or a chap- 
ter? Do you waste time by aimless 
reading and rereading, ending with a 
disjointed picture of the author's ideas? 
Or do peed, 1a a system. a plen which 
helps you to concentrate on getting 
an organized view of them? But ool 
haps you haven't had much coaching 
on how to relate details to the main 
ideas. If you have not developed a 
. winning system, the following sugges- 
tions may help you become a more 
efficient reader. 


A Plan of Campaign 
The first step in reading for details 
is to know what you are trying to find. 
Having a purpose develops concentra- 
tion and ability to stick to the job 
until the problem is solved. Like the 
first-class athlete, the good reader knows 
what he is out to do. He has coura 
and grit, and seldom fumbles. Usu 
you will have your own questions or 
class question to give purpose to your 
rating, > author 
stated questions at beginnin: 
or at the end of the chapter. ans 
know why you are reading, you are 
set and on your toes; you have a good 
start. Never try to beat the gun by 
beginning your reading before know- 
ing what kind of a race you are run- 
ning. The first step. then, is to get off 
to a good start by finding the questions 
you are to answer through reading. 
The second step is to grasp the main 
idea of the chapter; in short, to get your 
stride. This can be done by noting the 
chapter heading, which should give 
you a clue as to what the chapter is 
about. It pays, too, to scan the table 
of contents to learn how this particular 
chapter fits into the theme of the book. 
A ledliee understauding of the main 
idea developed in the chapter can be 
ained by reading the summary at the 
inning o: at the end. Less able 
readers sometimes make the mistake 
of trying to memorize a lot of details 
without seeing how they are related 
to the main i You can avoid this 
pitfall by taking a preview. Look before 


you leap. 
The third step is to find the author's 


plan, to see how he puts his ideas 
together. Here is where skimming is 
a time-saver and a real help in pulling 
yourself together to see what lies 
ahead. In one sense skimming is a 
selective type of reading in which you 


is likely to be eee irst, it” 
ut ways 


The Author 

Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, who bears 
the title of Research Professor and 
Director of the Reading Clinic at Penn- 
sylvania State College, is another au- 
thority in the field of reading whose 
interest and advice we have enlisted for 
the readers of Scholastic. A graduate 
of Des Moines University (B.S.) and 
of the University of Iowa (M.A. and 
Ph.D.), he has had wide experience in 
the educational field as teacher, prin- 
cipal, superintendent of schools; holds 
several honorary positions in his chosen 
field; and is the author of a long and 
useful string of bulletins, guidebooks, 
articles and books on reading. Watch 
for the next article in this series, en- 
titled “How Well Do You Read?” in 
an early issue. 


locate certain signal words and phrases 
as guides in your thinking. Skimming 
allows you to skip over details in 
order to note section headings which 
indicate the several main ideas and how 
they go together. This allows you to 
stake directly to goal 
so that you won't be wasting time by 
running around in circles. 

The fourth is to make a raj 
reading of or 
find how the author clinched his main 
ideas with important details. At this 

our rate from 


inning of a paragraph, gives 


this rapid reading 
pter or article, these 


in such a way that you 
a thorough understanding of what 


how ether. 
have py for 
e details together with the 


ing 
for a profitable study of the author's 
statements as they contribute informa- 


‘ tion on your questions. You have your 


second wind and are now on the home 


stretch. 
Now comes the real job of handling 


the important details so that they be- 


anize, or to group, the 
ideas so that make sense. Since 


at 


) Mt. Rainier (c) Mt. McKinley 
(a) 150 (b) 820 (c) 672 
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ee Page 22 SCHOLASTIC MARC! 
standing of them. You may not get aa 
the meanings of all the new reading 
words from the phrases or sentences 
in which they are used, so you refer 
to the glossary in the back of the book 
or to your dictionary. Rereading cer- 
i tain sections may be necessary to clear 
: ; up hazy points. Perhaps some of the 
we author’s statements don’t square with Am 
the opinions of other Ah! 
| There are differences in points of view. 
Now we must turn to a careful I 
of the detaila behind the author A 
| ew You doa! ‘wh 
ow you your Teac 
at this point depends upon fo 
of your reading. You now have to de- mission 
Associa 
the Na 
. and have made a rapid reading of the publish 
; details, you have ome to put ~ eu Being 
the He og details that go with the woodct 
main ideas. Policies 
or evaluate, the ee of the St. N. 
tails. Ability in outlining, izi cents). 
and précis writing can tenet It is 
eo to your aid as an athlete calls on his would | 
; reserve energy at the finish. more tl 
ik To become a skilled reader requires cation | 
knowledge of how to read and practice The 
: on good — habits. Guide words Univ 
are put in a dictionary to save your until th 
time. An index to the contents of a with a 
— ; . book makes it easier for you to find for all. 
that of skimming to a rapid reading. answers quickly Reading will be chal- Four 
2 The topic sentence, sometimes found Jenging to you to the extent that you the ave 
at learn all these and many other ways Unli 
you y mem to meaning from a printed icu! 
quently, the author may give you sig- put these 
nals to call your attention to a series of to youl Six 
| statements or to key ideas. This is years 0 
done by printing certain school - 
‘ and by using words as first, second, 1 No « 
L third, then, next, and last Punctuation Reading Test her 
marks also are used to make possible a Just for fun, test your ability to read for their st 
rapid gathering ofp details by seeing how many of the follow- Expa 
| get the most fro you of the : 
: of the whole cha three paragraphs of the chapter on “get an 
| tricks of the trade must be observed. Sacramento River on page 23: The 
| Finally, you are prepared to deal Sacramento rises near (a) Mt. semi-sk 
| have come ¢ 
; they are HE to its delta. The 
i And, too, The river runs (a) east (b) south proport 
putting th northwest to (a) Sasa Bey (b) voted { 
main ideas so that you can remember Francisco Bay (c) The Bay of Fundy. 22 per 
: them longer. You will find it much _ %. It flows through mountain meadows in 193¢ 
_ ve a larger view author’s most in 
work, 
q 4. The torrent whips down through amount 
forests of what kind of trees before it vided 1 
: teaches (a) Shasta Dam (b) Boulder Dam 
? 5. What word is used (a) to The 
the characteristics of a tidal stream? (b) Dean j 
to describe the Strait of Carquinez? (¢) Encl 
to describe Golden Gate? 
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LESSON PLANS ® TESTS 


| 


TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Economies and Education 


American and English Scholars Discuss Opportunity 
for All as the Basis for School Programs 


Ne American schools 


has been enunciated 


Norton, Professor of ucation 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for the Educational Policies Com- 
mission at the behest of the American 
Association of School Administrators of 
the National Education Association. It 
is contained in a significant book just 
published entitled E and Well- 
Being in American Democracy, with 
woodcuts by Lynd Ward. (Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N. W., Washington, D.C., 50 


cents). 

It is a that 
would cost $4 billion a year, $1 billion 
more than all public and private edu- 
cation in the country cost in 1988. 

The am advocates: 

Universal and com attendance 
until the pupil can get hold a job, 
with a minimum of ten years schooing 
for all. 

Fourteen years free schooling for 


the average pupil. 


Unlimited ea for for 
particularly talented pupils, at public 
expense if heessary. 


Six years of elementary schools; four 
years of junior high school; senior high 
school varying from two to four years. 

No outside work for pupils i 
their way except as it contributes to 
their studies. 

Expansion of the vocational 
of the schools so as to enable pupils to 
“get and hold jobs.” 

The training of youth in skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations “so that our 
productivity and our total national in- 
come can rise.” ; 

The report also ted out that the 
proportion of publi ditures de- 
voted to education had declined from 
22 per cent in 1980 to 14.4 per cent 
in 1936. 

It said, “Fortuitous factors of the 
most indefensible character, rather than 
capacity to dearn and willingness to 
work, ne the kind and 
amount ucational opportunity 
vided millions of American aiet 

And from England 

The Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury, of the Church of 
England, has written a book about a 
certain country and its educational sys- 


tem. The Dean is qualified to write 
about education because he is chairman 
of an elementary school, of two large 
secondary schools, and of a great Pub- 
lic School, the oldest in the English- 
speaking world. Of the system of edu- 

cation in his own country, he says: 
“No one in close touch with British 
the fears, anxieties, and strain with 


is a general and ing anxiety in the 
later school years as to whether a job can 


be secured which ee a 
hood . . . Hundreds of ds of 
and girls have been condemned to pass 
post-school life without ever knowing the 
joy of labor, lacking tools, room, skill, or 
resources to make their own employment.” 

The contrasting opportunities for the 
youth of the nameless land are stated 
as follows: 


“At fifteen 


he may start at once to learn the profession 

of his high 
A rem percentage c 

an advanced education. Says the Dean: 
“This wholesale desire for higher edu- 

cation seems to be incredible, and the 


ACTIVITIES ® READING 


ability to gratify the desire more incredible 
still. Three considerations may help to ac- 
count for it: 
“First, there is no financial to 
hinder a clever or keen student from enter- 
pe university or institute for higher 
tion. Students receive a wage accord- 


“Second, the parents have no need of the 
early wages of their children to eke out 
the family income or provide maintenance 
in their own old age. -. 

“Third, and not of least im » is 


“The gives . . . youth a creative 
it out. The Plan seeks his help. Un- 
limited rtunities open up before him 
in the spheres of science, 
eral culture, and politics . . . The night- 
mare of unemployment is forever gone. 
His future is full of hope.” 


And that is what the Dean has to 
say about the difference between Eng- 
land and some other coun which 
might be the United States, isn’t. 


We refrain deliberately from naming 
this idealized nation chiefly because we 
feel the Dean is a bit sanguine about 
the to which ideals have been 
realized there. On a basis of cold statis- 


tics, it is doubtful if any nation offers as 
bountiful opportunities for education as 
our own. At the same time, the Dean 
and Dr. Norton have both stated an edu- 
cational ideal which educators may well 
work toward. 


ing to the standard reached in their work, 
but in any event adequate for mainte- 
f own eagerness tor the highest pos- 
A which they face the future, whether in sible forms of mental equipment. There is 
h ase pase: a zest for learning; no 
. ing, or in times of , into which we means exclusively, in coveral Rabin of 
may shortly come, only with the knowledge _ science. ad 
There 
riz 
| 
n 
years of age—that is, at the 
end of the seven-year school age, which : 
extends from eight to fifteen years—two 
alternatives present themselves: the child 
may enter the ten-year school and proceed 
to the university or technical college, and 
| an extremely large percentage do so; or | 5 
ad for 
eading 
ter on 
Woodeut by Lynd Ward from Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy (Educational Policies Com.) : 


Assignments 

The following suggestions for this is- 
sue — be appropriate to classes in- 
terested in the subjects named at the 
beginning of each paragraph. 

Drama. Dramatic pupils may begin 
at once to arrange a production of Lib- 
erty and Union, as a of the Chil- 
yam Crusade for Children. As a start- 
er, they may discuss the idea of bring- 
ing the God of War up to date by sub- 
tituting a rifle for a club, a gas mask 
for a helmet. For a modern presenta- 
tion of peace, they may consider such 
figures as a bridge player, a cook rolling 
dough or peeling potatoes, a musician 
with a harp or guitar, a women reading 
a magazine and eating chocolates, a 
tailor sewing a hem by hand. 

Civies. Nothing needs to be added to 
the suggestions in this week’s Problem 
of Democracy, about investigating the 
county jail system, except, perhaps, that 
the merits of the pro state jail be 
debated. Local jai officials, faced with 
the loss of a livelihood, are certain to 
object to the state jail program. 


World Affairs. Short-wave Educa- 
tion (p. 34) suggests that pupils with 
short wave radios spend a week or more 
listening to foreign broadcasts, taking 
notes, comparing their statements, A 
few evenings spent this way should pro- 
vide material for a report worth pub- 
lishing. Radio Guide contains a com- 
plete listing of foreign news progrants 
in English. The chief evening programs 
are: Berlin, 6:00 p.m., 15.20 or 11.77 
on the dial; London, 6:30 p.m., 9.58 or 
11.75; Moscow, 7:00 p-m. 9.60 or 
12.00; Rome, 7:30 p.m., 11.81; Paris, 
8:03 p.m., 9.52 or 11.885; Szechwan, 
8:30 p.m., 15.20, 


Social Problems. The story of Juan 
(p. 29) indicates the sort of social work 
which may be undertaken, and to a 
large extent is undertaken, in a majority 
of the classrooms in this country. Just 
as Juan turned truant to win a warm 
dinner, there are hundreds in our fed- 
eral detention homes—boys and mer— 
who have committed crimes for the 
privilege of enjoying the benefits ac- 
corded federal prisoners. There are 
boys in Washington who broke federal 
laws so that they would be sent to a 
reformatory where they could learn a 
trade. There are men in Leavenworth 
and Atlanta who deliberately sought to 
be committed there in order to receive 
surgical care which they could not af- 
ford in any other way. This story, with 
this week’s problem of democracy, may 
provide the class with the basis of a 
project for preventing crime through 


social service. 


Guidance. The article on spring 
training is a reminder that youngsters 


should be slow about cutting loose with 
their spring exercise, The pupils may 
map a course of unlimbering activities, 
designed to forestall strains. Adoles- 


cents are in 
tion from their own inclination to exer- 
cise to excess. 


Literature. The story of Ishi (p. 23) 
some of the wildest fantasies 
of i. G. Wells. Pupils who are inter- 
ested in this sort of a situation may 
enjoy reading some of the Wells works, 
notaly The Time Machine, or Brave 
New World by Aldous Huxley. Pupils 
may note carefully the personal charac- 
ter of Ishi, and they may inquire how 
his personality compared with the 
average 

Reading. After read Dr. 
Betts’ article (p. 21), it is suggested 
that. read our editorial with an 
to the details of the character of Ga 
Mackenzie. Teachers may request half 
of the pupils to read the editorial co 
$1) withaat reading the Betts article, 
in order to establish a control group. 
They may then test the ay of 
two groups to recognize the in 
the editorial. Pupils might suggest 
how they found the suggestions of Dr. 
Betts helpful. It may be worthwhile to 
read his crucial paragraphs aloud, with 
pauses to allow pupils to solicit explana- 
tions or illustrations of suggestions 
which they may not fully understand. 

P . Pupils may be called upon 
to identify “ivory tower” writing, once 
the meaning of this term is explained 
to them. may volunteer to cite 
passages in Edwin Markham’s verse, 
with appropriate exegesis, to demon- 
strate why Markham is not the “ivory 
tower” type. 

History. The terms “Republican” 
and “Democrat” have been facetiously 
defined as “labels on two empty bot- 
tles.” In other words, the historian who 
made this remark believed that the 
policies of the parties were formed by 
the character of the support they at- 
tracted, by whatever —e to be 
poured into the bottles. pupils ex- 
plain how Dr. Commager illustrates 


“this point. Perhaps they can_ illustrate 


in their own lives the of Dr. 
Commager’s remark that “We love and 
admire” organizations “because we be- 
long to them,” rather than join the 
organizations we admire. ought 
also to cite examples by which people 
do join or support programs because 

they admire i 
News.To coordinate the news of the 
week with the history article, teachers 
may inquire how the Hatch act will af- 
fect our political parties. Does it pro- 
hibit county and state officials, or merely 
federal officials, from taking part in 
 ncagy activity? What would have 
the purpose of the amendment 


particular need of protec- © 
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which was offered to forbid donations 
of more a single source 
to any~ political party? How are our 
political financed? 
Economics. Southern classes, read- 
ing Dr. Howard W, Odum’s article, will 
wish to review the effect of the federal 
housing program, crop control, soil con- 
and the and hour bill 
on the economic welfare of their com- 
pig New York pupils may consult 
the of the New York Post to read 
the series on the South written 
Samuel Grafton in the first two weeks 
of March. A Southerner Discovers the 
South, by Jonathan Daniels, is also 
recommended reading. 
Activities 
Social Studies 
The Children’s Crusade, the story of 
Juan, Mr. Odum’s article on opportun- 
tho Sicath, the 
and China, the story of Ishi, and 
article about conditions in our jails all 
raise the question, for this week, “What 
is a refugee?” Pupils may be invited to 
discuss following characteristics of 
refugees, and to vote whether or not 
these descriptions apply. 
. Homeless 
. Unemployed 
In flight from oppression 
Euro 


an 
Ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed 
Friendless 


tom 


~ 


. Christian 

The point of such a discussion may 
be: “Should charity or kindness to the 
needy show favor to any icular 
racial national, religious, political, or 
social group? Or should charity be dis- 
tributed to all, according to the degree 
of need? Where the need is equal, 
should strangers receive preference over 
the needy at home?” 

As an illustration of this question, 
there is the case of a destitute Finnish 
widow in America who asked the Fin- 
nish Relief Committee of her city if 
she might obtain some of the funds they 
had raised. She was told, of course, that 
the money was to be used only for Finns 
in Finland. This story will help pupils 
to understand the complexity of the 
issue. 

- Leads, there is 

In the Literary a 
significant quotation from Somerset 
Maugham. The sense of that quota- 
tions is that mighty few persons actually 
enjoy reading. The reason may be that 
they never formed the reading habit, 
never developed reading skills, or never 
ran across writing that interested them. 
This is as good an occasion as any to 


survey the reading habits of the class. 
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The question should concern only those 
works—advertisements, newspapers, and 
magazines included—which are _ read 
voluntarily, The next step may be a 
diagnosis of the pupils whose volun- 
tary reading»is either restricted or non- 
existent. Care should be taken not to 
affront pupils with the suggestion that 
they are not living right. Plenty of peo- 
ple lead good lives and never 
read a word. But an éffort should be 
made to discover whether, these 

have reading defects which can be 
remedied, and to learn enough about 
their personalities to indicate what 

might enjoy reading: Then, if the pa 
really want to read, it may be 

to help them. 

(On reading the Maugham quota- 
tion, some bright youngster may well 
ask, “If we don’t read 
he us t good are 
bos that will help us ‘live re fully’?” 
This question, instead of producing con- 
fusion in the ranks, ought to provide 
an opportunity to demonstrate that read- 
ing is also a practical skill.) 

For schoolrooms equi with short- 
wave radios, it is suggested that the 
class tune in on some of the. forei 
broadcasters for the purpose of study- 
ing their enuneiation and inflection. 
French are said to resent bitterly the 
fact that the announcer who broadcasts 
propaganda to France from Germany 
speaks an exceptionally pure French. 
Most of those broadcast in English 
are also said to be distinguished for 
their diction: On the other hand, it is 
amusing to hear some of their errors of 
usage, icularly when they attem 
to &. an intimate American. If 
class is not equi with a radio, per- 
haps some of a 
dealer—may arrange to provide one for 
the program. The afternoon or morning 
short-wave broadcasts from foreign sta- 
tions are listed in Radio Guide. 


Guidance 


Pupils maybe interested in the order 


of introductions this week in Boy Dates 
Cirl. They will observe that the younger 
person was presented to the older per- 
son, and the gentleman was presented 
to the ladies, to che older one first and 
to the younger later. 


Reading Test 
The following sentences are designed 


to help pupils read for meaning. They 
are based on the news story called 


to be the correct meaning of the infor- 
mation contained in this story. 

1. J. Edgar Hoover is sole owner of 
the 

2. J. Edgar Hoover is director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
8. G-Men is a patented and copy- 


=< name for any law-enforcement 


4. The Attorney General's office has 
charge of the activities of the Federal 


Bureau of 

5. General H. Jackson, a 
World War hero, is an attorney inves- 
tigating, the behavior of J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

6, G-Men are allowed to do any- 
thing they like in their it of crime. 

7. Congressmen have complained 
that the G-men have been breaking the 
law themselves in their mishandling of 
arrests. 

8. Jackson was anxious to punish the 
G-men. 


9. Jackson decided to investigate the 


‘G-men only after Congress made re- 


peated criticisms of their behavior. 


10. Senaters have complained that 


the G-men disturb telephone conversa- 
tions by ding on the wires. 

11. Senators say that the G-men have 
been listening in on private telephone 
conversations, illegally, for the purpose 
of. obtaining information against the 
speakers, 


Among Our Contributers 


Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Research Pro- 
fessor atid Director of the Reading 
Clinic at Penn State, has run the gamut 
of educational work. He has been a 
classroom teacher, principal, superin- 
tendent, college 
teacher, school psy- 
chologist, and Di- 
rector of Teacher 
Education at the 
State Normal 
School, Oswego, 
New York. A list 
of he 


the pa 
has ed on 
remedial reading 
fills more than six 
typewritten es, 
single-spaced. He stidied at’ Des 
Moines oettige 4 and did his graduate 
work at Iowa. He is Phi Delta Kappa 
and Psi Chi, and holds honorary — 
tions with the Advisory Board of the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind, 
and Advisory Committee of Interna- 
tional Council for the Study of Excep- 
tional Children, holds a Fellowship in 
the Distinguished Service Foundation 
of Optometry, and is Chairman of the 
Committee on Research in Reading for 
the National Conference on Research 
in Elementary School English. Among 
the thirteen professional associations in 
which he is active, he holds life mem- 
bership with the American Association 
of School ibe De- 
t iement Princi- 
N.E.A. In this issue, Dr. 
Betts has written about “Reading for 
Details” (page 21). 


E. A. BETTS 


Education Question Box 

The following answers to frequently 
asked questions on educational topics have 
been prepared by the staff at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and are 
used by their courtesy. 


lying? 


REPLY; Children lie for various reasons— 
fear of punishment or of being deprived of 
something they have or want, because they 
desire to bolster their self-esteem in some 
way, because a question has been worded so 
as to suggest a particular answer and they 
give the answer before they stop to think. 
They will give the conventional lies they have 
heard adults give. Moreover, with young 
children the line between fact and fiction is 
sometimes very slight. They will tell as truth 
something they imagined as happening. In 
all cases the remedy must take into consider- 
ation the reasons. 

In the first place, the habit of lying may 
be prevented by detecting a child’s first at- 
tempts, and making him realize that advantage 
rarely comes of it—that there are usually bet- 
ter ways of meeting the situations. The child 
must learn that lying usually makes a bad 
situation worse. 

In the second place, a habit of fearlessness 
needs to be built up. The child should be ap- 
proved for moral courage. An appeal may be 
made to children’s admiration of fearlessness 
and courage, and the connection between phy- 


sical and moral courage should be pointed 


out. 

If a child lies in order to make an impres- 
sion Om someone, an opportunity should be 
devised whereby he can satisfy his desire for 
approval and mastery in some other way. If 
a child lies through fear of consequence, he 
may be encouraged in truthfulness by a more 
just and understanding treatment of his of- 
fenses. A very suggestible child will lie with- 
out really meaning to, and should not be bur- 
tied in his answers, but be encouraged to 
think before he speaks. 

Care should be taken not to give a child 
a feeling of guilt with respect to a falsehood 
in which he has been detected. The emphasis 
should be on helping him to learn better 
‘ways of meeting everyday situations and crises. 


QUESTION: In what subjects are moving pic- 
tures most usually employed as an educa- 
tional medium? 


Repty: Social studies and the natural sci- 
ences. For teaching history, geography, and 
civics, the power of the motion picture to 
present places, persons and situations has been 
found exceptionally valuable. 

Films have been shown by experimental 
studies to be useful in teaching many other 
subjects—from English to athletics. There are 
new film releases in the fields of household 
arts, vocational guidance, music, and phy- 
sical education. 


QUESTION: How large is the vocabulary of 
a child just entering school? 


REPLY: Studies in children’s vocabularies con- 
ducted at the University of Iowa indicate that 
the average vocabulary used by a child six 
years old is 2,500 words. 
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Toure Liasesi est to Bell & 


125 Visual Education Specialists 
Are Always Ready to Help Yo ia 


ABELL & HOWELL PROJECTOR 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED! 


Before buying any movie projector, first learn 
about Filaossend aad Filmo Silent Projectors. 
They are made by Bell & Howell, makers of 
Hollywood's professional in mod- 


EREVER your school is located, 
chances are you're closest to Bell 
& Howell service. For B&H maintains 
125 Visual Education Specialists in 
strategic points throughout the nation. 
When you want aid on any visual edu- 
cation problem, a specialist can be at 
your door within a few hours! _ 
These 125 men are fully informed 
about school motion picture equip- 
ment, about films for school use, and. 
about the way other schools have suc- 
cessfully applied motion pictures to 
teaching needs similar to yours. Their 
knowledge and their services are yours 
for the asking. 
And behind these specialists is the 
Bell & Howell Company, supplying a 
complete school service— (1) 


actly suited to yewr requirements, (2) 
a constantly growing library now 
numbering more than 1,400 films, and 
(3) competent factory service stations 
in NewYork, Chicago, and Hollywood. 

Should your visual education pro- 
gram beexpanded? Let a B&H special- 
ist help you plan the improvements 
you’ve been wanting. Mail the coupon 


‘today—no obligation. Bell & Howell 


Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; London. Established 1907. 


FREE! New Film Catalogs 
Tell us whether you're prepared to show 
16 mm. silent films only, or 16 mm. sound 
films too, and we'll send up-to-date cata- 
logs of films for schoo! use. 


the finest projectors in such 
diversity that there’s one ex- 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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SOUND 


A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 


The Importance of Good Showmanship 


By Herbert R. Jensen 


ODAY we realize that all students are 

what might be termed “movie-broke” children. They 

are so accustomed to the slick professional proj in 
movie theatres that they have vebipeld a critical attitude 
toward the presentation of motion pictures in the school 
situation. These young movie sophisticates notice errors in 
projection, and the educational objectives which the teacher 
is striving to achieve may suffer greatly if unnecessary dis- 
tractions are not prevented. It is essential that administrators 
pay exacting attention to quality projection in the classroom. 

The five factors of motion p‘sture projection concerned 
in this respect are (1) the room, (2) the screen, (3) the 
projector, (4) the film and (5) the projectionist. These 
are carefully controlled in the theater in order to provide 
the greatest illusion of reality—an important aim of theater 
showmanship. This ability to provide an illusion of reality, 
and consequently of concreteness, is the most im 
single reason for the popularity and usefulness of the motion 
picture. Any distraction caused by the above-named factors 
tends to destroy this illusion and so reduces the efficiency 
of the motion picture. Indifference to these important 
factors has frequently placed the school use of films in an 
unfavorable light. 

Projection in the theatres of the nation today is usually 
so well done that the audience is completely unaware of 
the mechanics of getting the picture on the screen. The 
projection machinery is tly set up in a sound- 
proof booth separated from the theater auditorium. In the 
ren conditions conducive to the most complete 

ysical comfort are optimum. Proper darkness, adequate 
ventilation, excellent acoustical treatment, cunlertable 
seats, etc., minimize distracting elements. 

The screen is of proper size and good surface; it is well 
located and hangs straight. The proj is well con- 
structed and provides (1) adequate and 
even illumination over the entire screen 
surface, (2) a steady and sharply focused 
, and (3) steady, life-like sound. 

projector is well mounted and pro- 
jects the picture squarely on the center . 
of the screen with horizontals and ver- 
ticals parallel with the edges. Electrical 
connections are properly located; no one 
can stop the show by tripping over the 
power cord or pulling the cord 
out of the or er. 

The film is carefully inspected before 
use and is given careful treatment to 
long its ability to give steady, scratchless, 
speckless pictures and sound, 

well-trained projectionist keeps the 
Ejector in good , operates it flaw- 
sly and es care of the film. He is 
tained to operate the curtains and the 


order. The title rg the house lights fade out, the 
sound is unobtrusively brought up to proper volume, and 
the projection is uninterrupted throughout the show. At the 
end, the house lights are faded in before the end title dis- 
appears on the screen, the sound is faded out and the pro- 
jector light is doused before the end of the reel goes through 
the projector. The bright screen and sound system are 
prevented from spoiling the “set” which the ending of the 

has left with you. In other words, the projectionist 
is responsible for the showmanship connected with getting 
and keeping the picture on the screen. 

Contrast this with the typical classroom projection. The 
conditions in the classroom are seldom optimum. In the 
majority of instances, the classroom was never constructed 
for the use of any type of visual aid. At best the ventilation 
is poor, the windows have no shades at all, or if you they 
do, they permit stray light to shine directly into the eyes of 
spectators. Outlets are seldom found in the proper place, 
and the rooms are rarely equipped with a permanent pro- 
jection screen. Acoustical characteristics are often very 
poor. It is difficut for a child to maintain interest in a 
picture that is hard to see and to understand. In a stuffy 
classroom, the student becomes sleepy and lazy, ill at ease, 
uncomfortable. His attention is distracted from the film; 
he may be found dozing or looking at the operator, the 
instructor, the windows, or the door. 

In the classroom the screen, the canvas upon which the 
cameraman displays his artistry and the producer and actors 
display their talents, is often below the minimum standards 


necessary for quality projection. It is poorly located, does 
not hang straight, is soiled and not of proper size. Dirty 
lenses may prevent the projector from giving sufficient light 
even though 


it is dependably constructed. The picture is 
not sharply focused, the sound wavers 
like the voice of a dying cat, and is dis- 
torted in the high or low frequencies as 
well. Because gate is infrequently 
cleaned, there is a jagged border to the 
picture. Faulty adjustment of the gate 
tension causes the loop to be lost, and 
the show is contiuuously interrupted. The 
projector is not mounted squarely and 
solidly. The picture is not straight on the 
screen, and the slightest contact with the 
table upon which the projector is placed 
causes the picture to move violently. A 
dirty aperture gate causes a distracting 
noise in the projector which forces the 
pupils to give it part of their attention — 
all of which should be directed toward 
the picture and the narrative. In addition 
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The sound film, The Machine Maker, tells how the coming of 
the machine affected man’s living standards. A fine basis 
for criticizing and evaluating social and economic problems. 


te 


In the sound film, Children of Holland, the class gains am 
intimate knowledge of rural life in a far land — the envi- 
ronment, the people, and the vital, dav-by-day activities. 


A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 


WORLD AND 
CLASSROOM 


Subject Matter and Method in the Social Studies 
The title of this brief article on the contributions of the 
instructional sound film to the high school studies pro- 
gram has been chosen for a very definite purpose. It is 
intended to suggest at the outset the answers to two 
fundamentally important questions: (1) What, actually, 
is the distinctive subject matter of the social studies? 
and (2) What, traditionally, have been the devices for 
dealing with that subject matter? In the answers to these 
two questions we are likely to have a direct suggestion 
of the special contribution of the sound film to social 
studies instruction. To the first question must we not 
reply that the distinctive subject matter of the social 
studies is drawn from nothing less than the vast pan- 
orama of human experience past and present? To the 
second, are we not compelled to answer that the tradi- 
tional devices for dealing with this subject matter have 
been chiefly the written and spoken word. the map, the 
globe, the model, and the static illustration as employed 
within the four walls of a classroom or between the two 
covers of a book? 


Films Make Subject Vivid 

We have, then, a subject matter which is widely scat- 
tered and richly diverse — concrete. dynamic, filled with 
human import, as real as life itself To deal with this 
material we have devices which have been limited 
largely to verbal description, the indirect account, the 
static, the abstract, and the impersonal. Such means are 
plainly lacking in the qualities which bring reality into 
the teaching of the social studies. The subject matter 
requires direct portrayal, which the devices are inca- 
pable of providing. This leads us to see that there has 
been a conspicuous discrepancy between the content of 
the social studies and the traditional devices for present- 
ing it. This is not said in any desire to minimize the 
genuine contribution of traditional devices On the con- 
trary, they have been and will continue to be indis- 
pensible; but, at the same time, by their very nature 
they cannot do all that needs to be done Most signifi- 
cantly of all, they cannot accomplish what is probably 
the first and most important thing: to provide direct and 
concrete familiarity with the materials to be studied. 
Such contacts with actual subject matter as they have 
provided have had to be of a highly indirect and lim- 
ited nature. 

Thus we see that, until the present — except where the 
immediate environment has. been the subject of study - 


the region, people, or problem being. investigated has 


Photographs through courtesy Erpi Classroom Fisms. Ine. 
History springs to life in Colonial Children, a sound film 
which brings your class into first-hand contact with life 
im early America and contrasts it with our own life today. 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO 


SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Dr. V. C. Armspiger and G. H. Griffiths 


The Instructional Sound Film 
in the Social Studies Program 


had to remain remote, vague, and lacking in reality. Just 
as a menu cannot take the place of a meal, so a map of 
Holland cannot take the place of the living, on-going, 
day-to-day activities of the people of that country. To 

read that there are pygmies in the African jungle is 
instructive, but how much more meaningful that read- 
ing will be when one has witnessed the tribal life of this 
primitive and isolated group, whose lack of environ- 
mental control forces them to center all their activities 
around the search for the bare necessities of existence. 
An adequate study of any people, or area or problem 
will naturally require the use of books, maps, illustra- 
tions and whatever other sources of relevant material are 
available, but unless there is some familiarity with what 
lies behind all this — human life as it is actually lived 
under a variety of conditions — all the knowledge gained 
will still remain divorced from the concrete situations 
to which it applies. 

It is precisely this virtually first-hand familiarity with 
what has hitherto been inaccessible which constitutes 
the most obvious contribution of the instructional film. 
Screen and sound track can bring to the classroom not 
only what would be seen and heara in remote quarters 
of the globe but also an interpretative commentary 
which is able to clarify the meaning of what is seen and 
heard. Of course, we are speaking of instructional sound 
films produced directly for the social studies programs 
of the schools and in line with their objectives. Is it too 
much to say, then, that: traditional devices have been 
ways of talking about the subject matter of the social 
studies and that the instructional film is able to bring to 
the classroom the subject matter itself? Through this 
means, groups widely separated in space can become 
the subjects of far more direct study than has heretofore , 
been possible. 


Implication of the Sound Film’s Contribution 

Added to what may be called the familiarizing func- 
tion of the sound film is its ability to clarify complex 
inter-relationships, to prompt questions calling for fur- 
ther investigations, to stimulate new interests and a wide 
variety of creative activities, and to foster attitudes of 
critical evaluation. Space limitations preclude the elab- 
oration of these important additional contributions. For 
the present they can only be noted 

When we come to realize how many limitations to 
subject matter presentation can be removed through the 
use of the properly prepared sound film our vistas are 


After they have seen Navajo Indians your class will under. 
stand what “semi-nomadie” means, why ancient customs stil! 
Persist, and how an arid environment can mould activities. 


(Concluded on vage 18-T ) 


A People of the Conge brings to students a memorable lesson 
im the effects of environment, isolation, cultural limita- 
tion and self-sufficiency upon a distant, primitive tribe. 


Frem the film, The Corn your gain 
into life in the corn belt, and draw the necessary material 
for a close study and analysis of America’s farm troubles. 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 


Recordings for Your English Class 


By WALTER GINSBERG 


HEN Western Electric's research 

in the 1920's showed the phonograph industry 
! how to utilize electrical developments, the im- 
proved recordings and players gave new life to an indus- 
try then beginning to gasp for breath in the economic 
atmosphere of a rising radio field. With vastly improved 
products and a public educated by radio to enjoy an 
ecumenical range of aurally directed entertainment, the 
phonograph industry—happily married to the radio and 
offering the listener “what you want when you want it” 
—today experiences a truly spectacular revival. “Phono- 
graph Records,” Fortune, September, 1939, presents an 
engaging and searching study of the phonograph indus- 
try’s mercurial development. There is much in record- 
ings to excite the teacher. For the work in English there 
are very significant developments: Radic transcriptions; 
information and distribution services, and the remark- 
able recordings now available. 


' Recordings of Radio Programs 


NBC and CBS, after long and careful study, are now 


completing plans to make recordings of selected radio 
programs available to American schools These can be 
used on the school or classroom phonographs at the 
times we find most effective for our particular work. 
The recordings of radio-programs — transcriptions, say 
the radio people — probably will be issued in two forms: 
(1) for use with the usual type of home or school phono- 
graph, with 78 revolutions per minute (discs designed 


for such use play about three and one-half to five min- 
utes on each side), and (2) for use with the studio type 
of phonograph with 334 revolutions per minute (these 
discs play fifteen minutes on each side ). Plans are being 
made to produce an inexpensive phonograph of the 
studio type so that schools may enjoy the advantage of 
records that play uninterruptedly for fifteen minutes 
on each side. In February, 1940, the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association's new Service Center at 221 W. 57th 
St., New York, was organized to distribute ‘on a cost 
basis recordings of outstanding CBS educational fea- 


_ tures, including the “American School of the Air.” 


NBC Checks on School Value 
February, 1940, was a memorable month in the annals 
of recordings for school use. During that month the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company began an extensive investi- 
gation to measure the educational potentialities of re- 
cordings of NBC program materials. If everything pro- 
ceeds according to expectations, schools throughout the 
country may have the discs in time for the opening of 
the 1940-41 academic year. For English the recordings 
will include these current programs: “Great Plays.” “Pil- 
grimage of Poetry,” “Meet Mr. Weeks,” and “Adventures 
in Reading.” Not prepared specifically for English but 
undoubtedly of value in our work will be “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air” and other recordings of broad- 

casts in the field of general public interest. 

(Continued on page 16-T) 


Members of National Youth Administration radio project 
broadeast with the aid of an instantaneous’ recorder. 
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ITH Victor Records playing 


an important partin the study 
of musicand other subjects in many 


high schools and colleges, the use - 


of the general Victor Record Cata- 


logue has become widespread with | 


teachers. They have found it to be 
an unusually valuable aid, not only 
in planning; but teaching as well. 
Cross-indexed to cover classifica- 
tions such as folk songs, sympho- 
nies, historic gems, and many oth- 
ers—it facilitates the choice of the 
Victor Records to be used and as- 
sures selection of the proper re- 
cordings as well. Also lists Victor 
Records available for correlation 
of music with such other school 


time... plan even 
better lessons with 


New 1940 VICTOR 
RECORD CATALOGUE 


«+ This new catalogue contains Victor 
Record listing in special classifications 
for high school and college use... is 
extremely helpful in planning music and 
other lessons. Get your copy from your 
RCA Victor dealer today. 


subjects as geography, history, lit- 
erature, etc. 

The new 1940 edition of this 
catalogue is now waiting for you 
at your RCA Victor dealer’s store. 
Visit him first chance you get and 
obtain this valuable aid to teach- 
ing. Or, if you prefer, just fill in 
and mail coupon below with 25c 
and your copy of the catalogue will 
be sent by return mail. 


Trademarks “Victor” and “RCA Victor” Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Of. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


“Wis very good! use. 


too. Just got the 19 for other subjects, 
40 ed 
RCA Victor dealer this alg 


Free NEW CATALOGUE 
“VICTOR RECORDS FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS” 


This catalogue contains complete 
listing of Victor Records avail- 
\ able for elementary schools only: 


It is arranged in convenient form 
for ready reference. Secure your 
copy from your RCA Victor dealer 
or send coupon below. 


| 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. . 


Camden, New Jersey 
I am enclosing 25¢ for my copy of the 


1940 edition of the general Victor Record 


ISTIC 
ING Victor Record Cotolog 
| 
roject 
order. 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA. 
6 Tubes in their sound equipment. 
3 | Catalogue. Also please send me FREE, the 
» : catalogue, “Victor Records for Elementary ‘ 
\ 
: 


SATURDAYS 
The Child Grows Up 
10:45-11:00 a.m. . 


Talks by Katherine Lenroot, Head of 


the Chil Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Education Forum NBC Blue 
12:00-12:25 p.m. 
April 6, Lo S. Howard, ident 
of Schocl and Junior Coll e, 
Park, Cal., with of 


the faculty. 


il 20, Lester Dix, principal of 
Lincoln School, New York, with mem- 
ac of the f 

pril 27, George E. Hook, 
of Janie High School, Denver, 
members of the faculty. 


Country Journal CBS . 
12:00-12:30 p.m. 
Farm problems discussed, 
History of Music NBC Red 


Broadcasting Company on the Red 
chain; NBC Blue, National on the 
Blue. 


“RADIO PROGRAMS 


5:00-5:15 p.m. 
News of radio, dramatized. 
Which Way Peace? CBS 
6:45-7:00 p.m. 
Commission to Study the Organiza- 


tion of Peace. Dr. James T. Shotwell, 


idin: 
April 6, Peace Enforcement. 
April 18, Raw Materials, Colonies, 
and War. 
April 20, The World of Labor. 
April 27, The World of Thought. 


Are for Your Sake NBC Red 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 
Drama in the lives of great painters, 


presented with the National Art Sv- 


April 6, Emil Holzhauer. 
April 13, Waldo Pierce. 
April 20, Eugene S 
April 27, Grant Wood. 


Arch Oboler’s Plays 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
If missed Trumbo’s Got 
a un,” you might call 


a NBC Blue 
10:00-11:30 p.m. 
Toscanini. 
Public Affairs CBS 
10:15-10:30 p.m. 
SUNDAYS 
Bob Edge CBS 
9:00-9:15 am, 
Wings Over Jordon _ CBS 
9:30-10:00 a.m. 
Music and Youth NBC Red 


11:30-11:50 a.m. 
Student concerts, with talks. Pre- 


sented with Music Educators National 


Conference. 


On Your Job 
12:30-1:00 p.m. 
Vocational Guidance. 


NBC Red 


Pilgrimage of Poetry 
1:00-1:15 p.m. 
7, Francis Bret Harte. 
A 14, Harriet Monroe. 
April 21, Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
April 28, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Great Plays NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
7, Synge’s “Pla of the 
World. 


April 14, s “Strife.” 

_ April 21, Molnar’s 

April 28, Returw ‘of 
Peter Grimm.” 


University of Chicago 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 


Round table talks. 
Democracy in Action CBS 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
7, What Price Bad 
Hurdles in 


April 21, Houses That Built. 
Apa 28, Voices 


CBS 
3:00-4:30 p.m. 


Symphony, with Deems T: to 
chat at intermission. ca 


Pursuit of Happiness CBS 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 
Sometimes the pursuit catches some, 

The World is Yours 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 
7,. The American Inventor, 
April 14, Science in the Field. 
21, Dinosaurs. 
April 28, The Story of Corn. 


World this Week 
7:00-7:30 p.m. 

lumbia press staff. 


NBC Red 


NBC Blue 


CBS 


Playhouse CBS 
8:00-9:00 p.m. 
A full hour dramatic show 
by Orson Welles. Reon 


MONDAYS 
Frontiers of Democracy cBs 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
April 7, 
April 8, Tomorrow's N 
April 15, Printing by Radio. 
April 22, Planning for the World of 
Tomorrow. 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
April 8, ae 
April 22, Anthun 
y Trollope. 
Youth in the Toils NBC Blue 
7:15-7:30 p.m. 
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ie 
Ap 
Ap 
Nation 
| Folk | 
Ap 
Ap. 
Api 
mittec 
| 
ciety. Ap 
Api 
Ap! 
12:00-12:30 p.m. 
' Eastman School of Music concerts of Pro 
Unive 
Calling All Stamp Collectors NBC Red cusses 
1:15-1:30 p.m. = eratur 
: National Federation of Stamp Clubs. to hes 
ews by Co- 
Metropolitan Opera Company NBC Blue a Henry 
1:55-5:00 p.m. 
| 4:00-4:15 p.m. 
: e Young people discuss problems of 
. world peace. Each week’s discussion is Golds 
based on the program of Which Way 
Peace? (see below) for the previous Inforn 
week. 
It is 
Human Adventure CBS 
5:00-5:30 p.m. Cavale 
Dramas of human achicvement, pre- 
ue sented with the University of Chicago qu Av 
All hours are Eastern”Time. See Dra 
oF your papers for program changes people 
i and special features. This sched- Apr. 
: ; ule is expected to continue through 
: } the month of April. 
| In addition to the educational New E 
programs listed in this schedule, a ogram is con- 
there are a number of worth-while ducted wi the aid of the Committee Apr 
penologists Apr 
4 help get out stay * Col 
a | | | 
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FOR THE MONTH 


1, Step-Children of the Law. 
April 15, Behind Prison Gates. 
April 22, Parole—to the Streets. 
April 29, Eye for an Eye, 


National Radio Forum NBC Blue 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 


TUESDAYS 
Folk Music CBs 
9:15-9:30 a.m.* 
2, Poor Farmer Songs. 
Blues. f 
April 16 and 24, Folk music sub- 
mitted by listeners to this program. 


American Women 
2:00-2:30 p.m, 
April 2, Women’ in Nursing. 
April 9, Women in Business. 
April 16, Women in Science, 
April 23, Behind the Footlights. 
April 30, Children. First. 


NBC Blue 


Oj Men and Books CBS 
4:15-4:30 p.in. 

Professor John T. Frederick, Medill 

School of Journalism, Northwestern 

University, a distinguished critic, dis- 


erature. Well worth staying after school 
to hear. 


Henry Aldrich 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 


Always for a la thanks to 
Goldsmith. 


NBC Blue 


Information Please 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 


It isn’t the questions; it’s the answers. 


NBC Blue 


Cavalcade of Amanion NBC Blue 
9:00-9:30 p.m. 

A valuable adjunct to course in 

Americans at Work CBS 
10:15-10:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAYS 
New Horizons : CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 


Medicine in the News 


Echoes of History ’ NBC Blue 
2:15-2:30 p.m. 

- Dramatizations of historical speeches, 

and feminine discussions of the news, 

on alternate Wednesdays. 


Highways to Health CBS 
4:15-4:30 p.m. 


Medical talks f 
Medicine, a great outfit. 


Adventures in Science CBS 
4:15-4°30 p.m. 


The Next Step Forward NBC Red 
11:15-11:30 p.m. 

Dramas based upon research under- 

taken by the Twentieth Century Fund, 

one of our most distingui 


April 3, for All. 

April 10, Let’s Play Store. 

April 17, Balkanizing America. 
April 24, Distributors at Work. 


THURSDAYS 
Tales from Far and Near CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
4, “The Peddler’s Cart” 
April 11, “We didn’t Mean to go to 
Sea Arthur Ransom. 
18, “Mr. Bumps and his Mon- 


oh 25, in the Chimney” 
Cornelia Meigs. ” 


How do you Know? 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 


A science program on the origins of 
things and stuff. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 
A 4:30-4:55 p.m. 

Events in the medical world reported 
Dr. Bauer, with the cooperation of 
American Medical - Association. 

8:00-8:30 p.m. 


Raymond Paige conducts a symphonic 


orchestra playing music by 


com Commentary by Deems 
Taylor. 


America’s Town Meeting NBC Blue 
9:30-10:30 p.m. 


be obtained from the Town Hall, but 
it should have been heard to be 


preciated. 


ap- 
Columbia Workshop CBS 
10:15-10:45 p.m. 


FRIDAYS 
This Living World 
if 9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
April 5, Enforcing the Law. 
April 12, Our Civil Liberties. 
April 19, The Two-Party System. 
April 26, Making Democracy Work. 


Music Appreciation Hour NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
Dr. Damrosch talks about music for 
the radio audience, with an abundance 
of illustrative material. 


Story Behind the Headlines NBC Red 
10:30-10:45 a.m. 

With the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Cesar Saerch- 
inger seeks to make sense out of the 
current world scene. Brave boy! 


Men Behind the Stars CBS 
4:15-4:30 p.m. 
The drama behind the constellations. 


Human Nature in Action NBC Red 
10:45-11:00 p.m. 

April 5, Mr. Dictator. 

April 12, Mr. Fanatic. 

April 19, Genghis Khan. 

April 25, Nero. 


NEWS BROADCASTS 


It is virtually impossible to turn 
on the radio these days without 
hearing all the latest news of the 
United States and Europe (and 
sometimes China, India, Mexico, 
or Africa), just as it comes from the 
ticker. Except for people who are 


horse races, the spot news in these 
headline broadcasts is of dubious 
value. An vuccasional incident, like 
- the seuttling of the Graf Spee, may 
provide a thrill on the radio that 
is not to be found in the editorial 
columns of the New York Times, 
but from the educational point of 
view, a searchlight analysis of the 
news is to be preferred to a ma- 
rattle of news bulletins. 
For his ability to summarize the 
news, with some degree of cogency 
and order, Elmer Davis is now the 
shining light among the radio news- 
boys. His nightly five minutes on 
Colambia (see your local papers) 
now has one of the largest audiences 
of any program on the air. Other 
news discussions of value tend to 
be weekly, rather than daily. Most 
weekly events programs are listed 
with thie spread. For up-to-the- 
minute headline news, consult your 
daily papers. 


of economic scholars. program 
recommended particularly in consumer 
education. 
Co 
q 
rid of 
th 
Blue 
Dramatizations and interviews with 
peoples in many lines of work. 
April 2, Make-up Specialist. an 
Blue | 
| 
aed April 8, Fish-Food ‘for ‘Thought 
en April 10. Insects—Friends or | Foes. Probably the best program of the % 
ogists, April 17, Reptiles—Then and Now. year was the discussion between Carey ‘ 
April 24, §. O. for a Continent. McWilliams, authors of “Factories in 
the and the of the 
jumbia School of the Air are Associated Farmers of ornia, Philip é 
at 1:50 Costa for the ‘Const Bancroft. Copies of this broadcast may 
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Association of School Film Libraries 


A Review of its Development and a Glance into the Future 


By Fanning Hearon 


EMBERS of the As- 

sociation of School 

Film Libraries. Ine. 

and members of the Depart- 

ment of Visual Instruction of 

the National Education Asso- 

ciation held a joint session dur- 

ing the February, 1940 conven- 

tion of the American Associa- 

tion of School Administrators 

of the NEA in St. Louis, Mis- 

Fanning Hearon, Executive Director of the Associa- 
tion reported on the status and future plans of the 
organization after 20 months of development. Concisely 
stated, the objectives of the Association are as follows: 
(1) To organize educational institutions using motion 
=— and recordings into an effective cooperative Asso- 


(2) To establish a house for information on 


(8) To make available for educational use films and 
recordings of educational value which are not available: 
from other sources. 


(4) To assist in the establishment of film and recordings 
libraries. 


The achievements of the Association since its estab- 
lishment have brought 64 educational institutions into 
its membership. In addition to the active voting mem- 
bership, there are nearly 200 subscribers to the catalogs 
and Monthly News Letters. 


In the belief that educators and the producers and 
distributors of the films and equipment used by these 
educators must meet on common ground to solve their 
common problems, the Association is emphasizing its 
invitation to the and distributors to become 
Consulting Associates, in accordance with the vote of 
the membership. Today six of the larger companies 
are active in the status of associate. 

The Association of School Film Libraries was organ- 
ized during the 1988 conference of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators of the National Edu- 
cation Association. A representative group of educators, 
and the producers and distributors of educational films 
voted to establish a cooperative, non-profit organizati 
to work toward the improvement of the distribution of 
films to schools, colleges, and universities. With this 
eyidence of support, Dr. en F. Zook, President 
of the American Council on Education and chairman 
of the meeting, appointed a committee under the chair- 
manship of J. C. Wardlaw, director, Division of General 
Extension, University System of Georgia. 

The committee then drew up plans “for incorpora- 


_of thirty selected subjects 


tion, financing, and organization,” and the 
General Education Board with a pro to. partially 
finance the new organization during its first year. The 

posal was acted upon favorably; and in June, 1938, 
Association were opened inthe ime & Life 
Building, New York City. 

The Association held its first meeting in Cleveland 
in February, 1939, where members learned that the 
Association had secured the 16mm. educational release 
from the March of Time 
series—prints of these releases to be sold only to insti- 
tutions in the Association’s membership. 

The Association's eg for its 
second year, made two proposals, avorably, acted 
upon tA the General Fdvcation Board: (1) A pre- 
liminary survey of the educational possibilities of sound 
recording and radio transcriptions, and (2) a recom- 
mendation to the General Education Board that the 
Association be given a small grant to further this survey 
and carry through some of the plans it ifidicated as 
being worthwhile, including the former film activities. 

The Association then took stock of itself with the 
close of the first fiscal year on June 30, 1989. There were 
forty-seven members and 150 subscribers to the catalog 
and News Letter Service~some of them in Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa. The As- 
sociation found that it was charting its course to avoid 
conflict with existing agencies was progressing in 
new directions. misunderstandings as to purpose 
were being brought to light, and active cooperation 
was substituted for inactive observation. In late summer 
of the same year, the organization established its Re- 
monthly basis, and “to revise and improve its 
catalog, On October 5 and 6, in New York City, the 
Association realized its long-cherished plan for a na- 
tional conference on the distribution of motion Swe 
to schools and colleges. Through a special 
the General Education Board, brought fifty- 
two prominent educators and film cers and dis- 
tributors from twenty-three states a two-day bee 
forum conference. It was evident from the record of 
the meeting and from the reactions of those who at- 
tended that the project had been highly commendable. 

At this~conference, meetings between the Associa- 
tion’s directors and representatives of Teaching Films 
Custodians and the Commission on Human Relations 
resulted in the release of the films of these two organi- 
zations to university film libraries for distribution. 

A month later, the revised and greatly improved 
first volume of the film ca’ was released to mem- 
bers and subscribers. which had been 
thoroughly evaluated for specific educational uses by 
the motion picture project of the American Council on 
Education were inchided. 

(Concluded on page 15-T) 
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Second Midwestern Forum 
on Visual Teaching Aids 


William C. Reavis, Department of Education at 
the University of Chicago, will be held at the 
Hotel Morrison in Chicago, on April 5th and 6th. 

Following the procedure that was so well received 
at the Forum last year, the meeting will be divided 
into general sessions for administrators, and two clinics 
for classroom teachers—one for elementary instructors, 
and one for teachers working in the high schools and 
colleges. 

The general sessions will be presided over by such 
specialists in the field as: J. E. Hansen, Chief, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin; B. A. 
Auginbaugh, Ohio State University; Lee Cochran, Uni- 
versity of Towa; Robert Kissack, University of Min- 
nesota; C. A, Fisher, University of Michigan; Justus 
Rising, Purdue University. Pertinent problems in visual 
instruction will be discussed—including such matters as 
budgets and the advantages and disadvantages of uni- 
versity, county and sectional libraries. 

Student groups will be brought to the clinics for 
participation in actual demonstrations of teaching pro- 
cedures. In the Elementary group a lesson in nature 
study will center around the film “How Nature Protects 
Animals”; lantern slides will be used to show their ef- 
fective use in teaching geography and films prepared 
by the U. S. Film Service will be demonstrated by 
Arch A. Mercey. 

Demonstrations in the High School and college levels 
will include the use of films in astronomy, the social 
sciences and industrial arts, and lantern slides in history 
and the industrial arts. 

Reports from the classroom clinics will be presented 
before the final general session. 

The committee on exhibits has arranged an extensive 
display of the newest type of equipment pertaining to 
all branches of the field of Visual Education. 


iia Reni, Deparment of Edo 


BULLETIN ON FILM EVALUATION; “An Intro- 
duction to the Evaluation of Motion Pictures in General 
Education”"—Motion Picture Project, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C., 1939. 

Classroom teachers and directors of Visual Education 
will find that this mimeographed bulletin provides an ex- 
cellent insight into the processes which are being utilized 
by the Couneil in the evaluation of specific teaching 

s. Based on the theory that the most effective use 
of the film can be realized only when the classroom 
teacher is provided with adequate description of the 
film content and some indication of the purposes the film 
will serve, the Motion Picture Project is collecting evalua- 
tory judgments from its cooperating centers. 

Eventually the Motion Picture Project plans to com- 
bine the results of previews and classroom evaluation 
into an encyclopedia of films for general education. 


“Science and Agriculture’ 


4 


...one of 25 Instructional 


Sound Films on Human 


Geography and Social Science 


What it does: Shows interdependence of sci- 
ence and agriculture in modern life. Traces 
soy bean from China through its culture 
and use in U. S. for soil conservation. De- 
scribes uses of soy bean by-products in home 
and industry. 
Scope of use: From 4th grade through adult 
level. (1) In Geography and Elementary 
Social Studies; (2) In Elementary and Gen- 
eral Science; (3) In Agriculture and Indus- 
trial Arts; (4) In Biology and Botany; (5) In 
Chemistry and Physics; (6) In Sociology and 
Economics; (7) In Home Economics and 
Vocations. 

For full details of the wide range of subject 
matter covered by Erpi’s large selection of 
instructional sound films, send the coupon 


Instructional Sound Films for use in: 


PRIMARY GRADES . . 17 films 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
and SOCIAL SCIENCE 25 films 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Plont Life. ..... 8 films 
Animal life. ... . 13 films 
Human Biology 10 films 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Astronomy ..... 4 films 
Geology oe 9 films 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES (Cont.) 


Physics 10 films 
Chemistry... ... 6 films 
MUSIC SERIES 5 films 


ARTS AND CRAFTS... 4 films 
ATHLETIC SERIES... 4 films 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY , 13 films 
VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE. ... 2 films 
TEACHER TRAINING . 6 films 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
~ Gentlemen; Please send me your complete ve 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 


AIRVVAVES 


RADIO AND RECORD NEWS 

Jersey law is going after loan offices that urge the 
radio audience to borrow money. Plan is to use radio 
to urge listeners not to borrow money. 

11,000 book, magazine, and pamphlet items in the 
radio library of NBC. Largest collection in the world. 


FEDERAL RADIO BEEF 

Federal radio broadcasting by the Department of In- 
terior is being smitten hip and thigh by resolutions be- 
fore Congress and by a suit brought by Standard Oil 
before the Supreme Court. The broadcasts are charged 
with circulating “propaganda,” especially in a drama 
dealing with the conservation of oil. Standard’s com- 
plaint is that the broadcast gloated over government 
victory over Standard Oil in a case which was still pend- 
ing in the courts, an admitted error. Congressmen be- 
rating the conservation broadcast are Disney (Okla- 
homa, D.), Gossett (Texas, D.), and Taber (New 
York, R.). 

. 

Columbia is working with the education ministers of 
lots of countries on its plan for extending School of the 
Air programs throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
Original English scripts will be translated into Spanish 
and forwarded free of charge to Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. One of the program series next year will describe 
the industries in all nations of the Americas. 


PROGRAM STIMULATES INTEREST IN ART 

Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Director of Art in Chicago 
Public Schools, has prepared a Teachers Manual for the 
“Art for Your Sake” program presented by the National 
Art Society. With the aid of this manual and the color 
reproductions of art masterpieces distributed by the 
National Art Society, the program: has become a major 
factor in the art appreciation courses of the 7th, 8th, and 
9th grades in Chicago. 


tal instruction with the aid of this program 


has been introduced in ten New York and Brooklyn high 
schools, dealing with the works of Daumier and 
Breughel. Reproductions of the work of the artist are 
displayed in the classroom, and « series of slides are 
shown to the pupils at appropriate moments during a 
phonograph recital of the events in the life of the artist. 

Jacob Fabricant, Art Chairman in Franklin K. Lane 
High School, New York, found that the broadcasts in- 


' creased to a marked degree the attendance of pupils at 


an exhibit of pictures in the school gallery. 
Programs of “Art for Your Sake” for this month are 
listed in our radio schedule in this issue. © 


WANTED: A new name for television Three hun- 
dred RCA-NBC executives balloted 85% to substitute 
“radiovision.” But will the gig go for it? 


~ 


Television set prices were slashed by RCA am and 
forty per cent this month, Early customers are getting 
refunds to keep a happy: 


pa Who is going to South Amer- 
ica? Will it be Toscanini and the NBC Symphony? Or 
will it be Stokowski and an orchestra of youngsters, 
including the group from the National Youth Adminis- 
tration? Mr. Paley, President of CBS, doesn’t know. And 
Mr. Sarnoff, head man at NBC, doesn’t know, either. 
But either or both good-will tours seem to be in the 
cards. 

* 

What is the educational value of radio? a Chicago 
alumnus asked Robert M. Hutchins, university presi- 
dent, at a recent dinne: in Fort Worth. Radio is a valu- 
able stimulus. And films are good for feeding informa- 
tion to a pupil, said Mr. Hutchins. But as for education, 
well... now... Mr. Hutchins defines education as “the 
training of a mind.” And he has previously declared that 
the study of the great minds of the past is the best men- 
tal training. 

GRAND FLOPERA 

First telecast (radiovise? radiograph? airview?) of 
Metropolitan Opera, staged this month, proved that 
opera is not yet ready for television (radiopties?) or vice 
versa. The show could not come up to. the standards of 
looks and action which movies lead people to expect. 

Safety programs, recorded by The American Legion 
in co-operation with the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
are available for school public address systems. A sec- 
ond series, leaning on the entertainment side to put over 
the safety story, was released this month. 

National Vocarium, nine Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
offers five albums, a total of 25 records of historical 
voices. Many of these were recorded originally on old 
Edison cylinders and the early Victors. Vocarium ampli- 
fied the old records electrically and put the voices on 
platters turning 78 revolutions per minute. Among the 
voices in the collection are those of Andrew Camegie, 
Guglielmo Marconi, Will Rogers, Florence Nightingale, 
Thomas A. Edison, William Ewart Gladstone, George 
Bernard Shaw, Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Phineas Taylor Barnum, William Jennings Bryan, and 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Associated Press is asking its members whether they 
would mind selling more news to the radio stations, 
for use in news broadcasts, 
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Art Director Honored 
Forest Grant, Director of Art, New 
York City Public Schools, has been 
awarded the 1940 Gold Medal of the 
Eastern Arts Association, for “long and 
distinguished service to the field of 
Art Education.” 


quet, on the eve- 
ning of March 29, 
during the conven- 
tion held in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Grant has 
served on the art 
jury of the annual 
Scholastic Awards 
for several years. Since 1904, he has 
been associated with the art depart- 
ment of New York schools, directing 
high school art since 1924, and directing 
art education in the entire school system 
since 1930. 

A native of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
he undertook his preparatory studies 
at Phillips-Andover and Lake Forest, 
and later studied at the University of 
Chicago, Chicago Art Institute, and 
Pratt Institute. He taught in Stevens 
Point and in Washington before he 
came to New York City 

Mr. Grant’s friendly interest in high 
school students has greatly expanded 
the art work in New York schools and 


MR. GRANT 


intensified the icipation of New 
York pupils in the Scholastic Awards. 
School Film Libraries 


(Concluded trom page 12-T) 

In the field of recordings, the Asso- 
ciation paralleled its film activities. Con- 
tacts between the Association and the 
producers of educational radio programs 
and recordings has been maintained 
and improved. Over two hundred se- 
lected recordings have been sent to the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project 
at Ohio State University; a selective 
one of these will probably be pub- 

The Association has concluded ar- 
rangements with the Dupont compariy 
for the release of selected programs in 
its Cavalcade of America radio series. 
These records will be sold to schools 
and colleges through the Association’s 
facilities; proééeds will be equally 
divided between the Association and 
Dupont. The Dupont company graci- 
ously advanced $3,000 for the making: 
of master records from which individual 
pressings will be taken. 

As Association entered 1940, it 
was decided that they distribute films 
otherwise not available, but would not 
distribute, for commission, films avail- 
able from other sources. It was also 


stated that, “when better facilities for 
distribution can be devel for those 
films now being uniquely di waa | 
the Association, the Association 
encourage such distribution and turn 
its energies in other directions.” Both 
these decisions are in line with the As- 
sociation’s policy not to interfere in an 
way with the existing agencies whic 
are doing good jobs. 


Schools. wishing to investigate require- 
ments for membership in the Association 
of Film School Libraries may secure com- 
plete information from 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. ; 


Music Publishers Protective Associa- 
tion lists 27 recording companies li- 
censed to use its music. Impression is 
that everyone with $12 and some spare 
time is going into the business. 


To skeptics who say a Federated 
Europe can never be, Studidisc offers a 
pertinent illustration of how our 13 
original and sovereign states, with eco- 
nomic differences as varied as those of 
Europe today, founded a Union. This 
subject is covered in U. S. History 
series by Marquis James, recorded by 
Studidisc. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


Tice BOOKS THAT MAKE 


TEACHING MORE INTERESTING 


..» Highly Educational, Written to Appeal to 


This 48-page 

3 description of the Islands, plus the complete 
story of the origin, cultivation, and i 
of pi 

illustra 

tive 4-color map of the Islands. 


The Story of Salmon 


This booklet describes the life of the salmon 
[- —its beginning in cold Alackan streams, its 
mysterious 


Students. Send for your FREE copies today. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the edu- 
cational material in these books is acceptable 
to the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 


The history, cultivation, ation for mar- 
ket, por packaging of ts 

trated throughout wi a tains 
a section for home the 


all described 
booklet. It is illus- 


booklet contains an historical 


; also contains excellent recipes; 
The cover unfolds into an attrac- 


rush to unknown parts of the 
dramatic return upstream to its 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
We Manufacture Cans + We Do No Canning 


Home Economics Dept. S-26, American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 

Please send me a copy of 1 “The Story of Coffee,” 
0 “The Hawaiian Islands and the Story of Pineapple,” 
0 “Story of Salmon.” 
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Class Recordings 
Continued from page 8-T) 

One outstanding series of radio 
broadcasts already is available. From 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion schools may purchase at cost 
price recordings of “Americans All 
—Immigrants All,” prize-winning ed- 
ucational program of 1939, Accom- 
panied by an excellent handbook for 

_ the pupil and manual for the teacher, 
this series, in whole or in part, offers 
much to enrich iences in Eng- 
lish. Significant and stirring units on 
immigration and intercultural under- 
standing can be developed out of 
these recordings, which rank as one 
of the most effectively produced edu- 
cational programs ever presented. 


Distribution Services 


The most important clearing-house 

of information on recordings for our 

ses is the :.ssociation of School 

Film Libraries. (Discussed on page 
12-T of this issue. ) 

Acting as distributor for many 
companies here and abroad and spe- 
cializing in the distribution of record- 
ings of cultural value, the Gramo- 
phone Shop now serves many schools 
and individuals as an information 
and distribution center. Gramophone 
has compiled a detailed listing of lit- 
erature and speech records from all 
sources and will send copies to Eng- 
lish teachers at no charge. One of the 
best means of keeping abreast of 
latest activity on the whole recordin 
front is to read Gramophone’s Racoed 
Supplement, a monthly critical re- 
view available at a nominal charge 
on a subscription basis. 

English Speech Recordings, pub- 
lished by Linguaphone Institute, 
may be obtained by teachers with- 
out charge. 


Catalogues or other 

material may be had from these 
sources producing recordings of in- 
terest to English teachers: RCA Vic- 
tor, Columbia, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Studidisc, Lin- 
Musicraft, Decca, Har- 
vard Film Service, His Master's 
Voice, Timely. Their addresses ap- 
pear at the end of this article. 


A Selected List of Noteworthy Dises 

In addition to the new wealth of 
materials to be found in the radio 
transcriptions being distrib- 
uted or prepared for early distribu- 
tion, we a an extensive list of ex- 
cellent recordings from the several 
production sources serving our work 
in high-school English. Suggestive of 
the discs deserving our consideration 
are the releases appearing below. 
They are arranged in categories tend- 
ing to accentuate the literature cur- 
riculum, but their significance for 
composition — written and oral — 


should not be overlooked. 


DRAMA 


1. Shakespeare 

Twelfth Night, Merchant of Venice, Ju- 
lius Caesar. “Mercury Text” complete 
recordings. Orson Welles and his 
Mercury Theatre Group. Columbia. 

Hamlet. Four excerpts. Maurice Evans. 
Columbia. 

King Richard II. Four scenes from the 
Broadway production so widely ac- 
claimed by the critics. Maurice Evans 
with Abraham Sofaer and company. 
Columbia. 

Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, As 
You Like It, The Tempest, King 
Henry IV, King Henry V, King Rich- 
ard II, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
and Othello. Readings of excerpts by 
John Gielgud. Linguaphone. 

Macbeth. Selections. Studidisc. 


THE MERCURY SHAKESPEARE 


MACBETH 
TEXT AND RECORDINGS 


Will be ready for use in schools next fall. The play is now 
being recorded in the Columbia Studios by Orson Welles 
and the finest Mercury cast yet assembled. 


Orders being accepted now 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
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2. Other Plays 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, by Robert E, 
Sherwood. Scenes from the Pulitzer 
Prize Play of 1939. Raymond Massey, 
RCA Victor. 


The Importance of g Earnest, 
Oscar Wilde. Scene. Edith Evans 7 
John Gielgud. RCA Victor. 

She Stoops to Conquer. by Oliver Gold- 
smith. Several Studidisc. 
Tonight at 8:30, by Noel Coward. 

Scenes. Noel Coward, Gertrude Law- 
rence, and supporting company. RCA 
Victor. 
POETRY 

Lindsay’s The Congo; Coffin’s The Se- 
cret Heart, The Fog, and Lantern in 
the Snow; Frost’s Death of the Hired 
Man, Mending Wall, Birches, and 
eight other poems. Poets’ reading of 
own . “Contemporary Poets’ 
Series.” National Council of Teachers 
of English. : 

Canter Tales by Chaucer. Exc 

onunciation. Harry Morgan Ayres. 
Historical Poets Service.” National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

The Voice of Poetry: An Anthology, 
Vol. I. Thirty poems from twenty-one 
British poets, including Shakespeare, 

onson, Wordsworth, B , Scott, 
ennyson, Masefield, and Noyes. Su- 
ised by the board of the Oxford 
estival of Spoken Poetry. Readings 
by Edith Evans. Columbia. 

Air Raid. MacLeish’s radio drama in 
poetry. C. B. S. Workshop, Columbia. 

Choral Verse. Twelve poems by Dry- 
den, Tennyson, Sandburg and others. 
Moira House (England) Verse-speak- 
ing Choir. Gramophone; His Master's 
Voice. 

The Man With the Hoe, Lincoln — the 
Man of the People, and twelve other 
poems by Edwin Markham. Poet's 

ing. Timely. 


own rea 


Evangeline, by Longfellow. Excerpts. 
Studidisc. 


Lancelot and Elaine and Gareth and 
Lynette, by Tennyson. Excerpts. Stu- 


1. Fiction 

A Christmas Carol, by Dickens. Bransby 
Williams. Columbia. 

The Good Companions, sent 
Two Scenes. John Gielgud and Adel 
Dixon. Gramophone; His Masters 
Voice. - 


Tale of Two Cities, Silas Marner, Ivan- 
pide Treasure Island. Excerpts. Stu- 


(Concluded on page 20-T) 
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ADOBE BRICK MAKING—Half-reel si- 


Jent film presenting the entire process of 
tions are 


rental basis through Bailey Film Service. 


HOW STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
ARE MADE—16 mm. silent film show- 


dows. Available on a rental basis through 
Harmon Foundation. 


JOHN DOE: CITIZEN—One-reel silent 
film which dramatizes a situation demon- 
strating the apathy with which most 
people in a community view matters of 
interest to the community. Available on 
a purchase or rental basis through Bailey 
Film Service. 

MEN AND DUST—Two-reel sound film 
based on a study of the Tri-State Survey 
Committee Inc. dealing with the sili- 
cosis and tuberculosis stricken Tri-State 
lead-and-zine mining area at the junc- 
ture of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Available om a rental or purchase basis 
through Garrison. 

NEW FILMS FOR OLD—One-reel sound 
film tracing the history of an original se- 

nce from a 1914 K 
featuring Charlie Cha 
ical nickelodeon, its disappearance 
circulation, and its and re- 
birth on 16 mm. film for home use. 
Available on a rental basis through Park 
Cine Laboratory. 

SHEP—THE FARM DOG—One-reel in- 
structional sound film presenting an in- 
telligent collie dog during his busy day 
about the farm. After herding the cows 


ommy. Later, 


chuck to his hole after fruitless — 


digging, rejoins Tommy for a hike and 
he retrieves sticks 
and assists Tommy in swimming to 
shore. Available on a purchase Basis 
through Expi. 

WASHINGTON, SHRINE OF AMERI- 
CAN PATRIOTISM—Two-reel sound 
film presenting an authentic and inspir- 
ing view of nation’s capitol. Avail- 
able on a free loan basis through the 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau. 


Department of A 
re-edited coo ti 
by the Department of Agriculture 
the American Film Center, the fol- 
lowing one-reel sound films, with ac- 
companying Study Guides, are available 


on @ purchane basis through the Ameri- 
can Film Center. 

HOW ANIMAL LIFE BEGINS—This film 
sets forth the essential facts as to repro- 

e, su tt i 
grams, it traces the development of the 
rabbit embryo from the fertilization of 
- egg to the 22nd day of embryonic 

fe. 

PRIZE CALF—The story of a boy caring 
for a prize beef calf. The commentary 
stresses the boy’s contribution to the 
community in improving the live stock. 


ture; ensuing scenes show the scientific 

dev ts in seed selection, planting, 
ting, and cultivating. 

SWIMMING I, Il, AND three 


ordinated of teaching swimming 
that has been developed by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and of applica- 
tion in its Aquatic ls in camps 
and other activities where those trained 


a , Empire State Building 
in New York City with a commentary 
on the dence of city —— on 
the we ara In the next eg a farmer 

tting milk ready to ship to the city 
iTustretes his dependence on the city. 


feller Plaza, New York ; Bailey Film 
Service, 1651 Cosmo were Hollywood, 
California; Classroom Films, Inc. 
35-11 85th Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Garrison Film Distributors, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York City; Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, 35 West 45th St, New York City; 
Harmon Foundation, Inc., . Division of 
Visual i t, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York City; Park Cine Laboratory, 120 
West 4st St., New York City; Y. M. C. A. 
Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


with 
Dual Purpose FILMS 


A most important function of 
sound film in audio-visual edu- 


cation, in addition to its subject 
| matter, is to accustom the ear faa 

to the finest diction. The suc- 
cessful use of sound films in the 
auditorium and classroom has 
resulted in a great advance in 
speech correction. 


The vast Gutlohn 16 MM. sound 
film library includes the world- 
famed voices of: 
LOWELL THOMAS 
ALOIS HAVRILLA 
H. V. KALTENBORN 
JOHN MARTIN 


GAYNE WHITMAN 


and many others noted for their 
axcellent diction insuch films as: 


THE WORLD ON PARADE 
(Series of 20 Shorts) 


HIGHWAY MANIA 


STRUGGLE TO LIVE 
(Biological Science Series) 


1938 PASSES IN REVIEW 
COLOR TRAVEL FILMS 
THE BEAVER 


SEASONS and THEIR 
CAUSES 


FRENCH 
LANGUAGE FILMS 


Excellent for language study 
and of great value for audi- 
torium and general classroom 
use. Gutlohn French Sound 
Films include well-known 
features, such as GRAND 
ILLUSION, and LIFE AND 
LOVES OF BEETHOVEN as 
well as many shorts embrac- 
ing a variety of subjects. 


Send for catalog of over 1500 
Educational and _ Entertain- 
ment subjects, for rent or sale. 


WALTER O. 


GUTLOHN,« 


35 W. 45th ST. vept. us-25 N.Y. 


ric 
~NEW 16mm FILMS 
| 
ERE is « list of new 16 mm. filme | 
H selected on the basis of their j 
adaptability to school use, No attempt 
has been made to evaluate the films in ; 
this brief listing. | 
shown in close-ups, and supplemented _ 
by titles. Available on a purchase or 
| 
| 
ing the process of stained glass window ; 
} Se making a design to finished Pee CICADA—The life cycle of the insect 
lired b aan reproductions of famous win- locust. ps of the insect are shown. : 
ig of is produced. Details of the seventeen- 
-oets” cycle underground are given; the 
chers then shows the emergence, after 
seventeen years, of the nymph, and the 
development of the adult. i Pe 
erpts CANE SUGAR—The film presents the , 
erlan planting, harvesting, and processing of pe 
yes, sugar cane. The first scenes show old, 
ional crude hand methods of sugar manufac- a 
logy, 
films im this series are based Y 
xford 
dings 
in the Aquatic Schools have put the 
na in 
system into practice. 
CLOUDS AND WEATHER—The com- 
Dry- mentary gives a detailed one of ‘ 
thers. changes in weather and clouds. It is 
peak- ~ fairly advanced and would be best used 
ster’s in high school and college classes or in 
special classes in navigation connected . 
Pe with marine or aviation study. 
other FARM AND CITY—The basic theme of q 
the picture is the interdependence of 
vets to pasture and routing the chickens from 
the garden, Shep is rewarded with a 
erpts. Zz breakfast by his youthful master, 
and + 
3. 
Distributors Mentioned _ 
American Film Center Inc., 45 Rocke- 
Adele | | 
aster's 5 
| | | 
Ivan | | 
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World and Classroom 
(Concluded from page 7-T) 


opened up all along the line and new horizons in social 
studies instruction begin to appear. With the disappear- 
ance of the limitations inherent in traditional mediums 
of communication, we come to recognize how profound 
have been the restrictions which have operated against 
the fundamental expansion of the social studies curricu- 
lum. Too often in the past, we have been forced to 
present subject matter growing out of the pupil's imme- 
diate environment. We are all acquainted with the stress 
placed upon the importance of initiating instruction by 
this means. Of course, it is highly important that the 
pupil be led to study objectively his immediate environ- 
ment and social relationships; but this objectivity can 
come only through a comparison with other environ- 
ments and other social and economic relationships which 
operate among people living in distant lands and even 
in other times. The motion picture makes these com- 
parisons possible. Within the confines of a single class 
period, as of the most diverse ways of life can be 
seen and directly compared. 

The sound film immediately overcomes the limitations 
of time and space. Common problems of human living 
can be brought to the classroom for study and analysis. 
Man’s efforts to secure food, clothing, and shelter, to 
protect himself against anti-social forces within and 
without the community, to conserve and protect his 
health, to set up institutions for the training of the young, 


to divide the quota of labor among the whole popula- 


tion and to trade with other communities and countries 
— all involve the broader concepts of social and eco- 
nomic living. They are inextricably entwined with the 
effect of environment upon man, mentally, physically 
and socially; the effect of man upon his environment; 
inter-relationships between peoples and nations; the ef- 
fect of the coming of the machine upon man’s standard 
of living; the diverse patterns of culture which have 
emerged during the course of the history of different 
peoples. We can be fréed from the limitations of tradi- 
tional methods, 

When sound film materials of the type described are 
used, we see profound social concepts growing in the 
minds of the young. Not only do we see them studying 
their own homes and communities objectively and be- 
ginning to acquire a control over their own environment, 
but we also witness an exfoliation of creative activity in 
the form of individual research, in the use of written 
and spoken language, in music, in art, and in dramatics, 
Furthermore, this growth is natural. Through the use of 
the instructional film, the teacher no longer finds it nec- 
essary to impose problems arbitrarily or to create artifi- 
cial situations which often lead to an adventitious ac- 
tivity, frequently dropped as soon as the pupil leaves the 
classroom. Instead, we find the pupils themselves raising 
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the questions, proposing the problems, and conducting 
the research — all this being motivated by the film. 
Utilization 

The impact of properly prepared instructional films 
upon the activity programs of the future will be pro- 
found; so the actual and potential contribution of the 
instructional film cannot be considered apart from the 
question of its proper utilization. The teacher should not 
consider such a film as a medium of entertainment or an 
interesting break in the routine of classroom work. It is 
not simply an abbreviated picture show which young- 
sters can see for 15 cents in the theatre of any town. It 
must be constructed and used as a piece of reference 
material in which subject matter that could not be pre- 
sented otherwise is brought to the classroom. It must 
be rich in cultural and economic implications and care- 
fully selected in terms of the achievement of social goals. 

Yet, even when every care has been exercised to insure 
the production of instructional films which shall directly 
serve educational objectives, the full potentialities of the 


film can be realized only by the teacher who under- 


stands its purposes and who employs a methodology in 
harmony with those purposes. Many methods have 
proved effective, but experimentation in this area has 
led us to realize that there is one simple procedure which 
seems to stand out above all others in a wide variety of 
situations. It has proved effective on all levels of instruc- 
tion and has been used su with pupils of all 
levels of intelligence. Stated briefly, it is as follows: 

1. Before any film is shown, the teacher should estab- 
lish in the minds of all pupils the purposes for studying 
the film. These may well be placed on the 
blackboard or written in the pupils’ notebooks before 
the film is shown. 

2. Present the film, 

3. Immediately after the film showing, (not the fol- 
lowing day or week) initiate a discussion during the 
course of which three things are accomplished: 

a. Determine how well the purposes which were set 

up before the film showing have been achieved. 

b. Clarify any misconceptions which persist. 

c. Use the interests aroused by the film as spring- 
boards into the further study of the unit. This may 
lead into all types of research and creative think- 
ing; creative oral and written language; art; dra- 

" matics; or other activities associated. with the sub- 

‘ject matter of the unit. 

Teachers who follow this procedure have found that the 
film may thus be tied in with the course of study and 
may become a highly useful instrument of teaching. 

In conclusion, then, we may say that the instructional 
sound film is able not only to bridge a hitherto con- 
spicuous gap between the subject matter and the 
methods of the social studies, but also can offer wholly 
new possibilities of enrichment without entailing either 
intricate or formidable problems of utilization. 
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Showmanship 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 
meander about the floor and invite 


someone to trip over them. 

All too often, the educational film is 
handled carelessly, When the takew 
fails to work the film is allowed to 4 
lect on a dusty floor. Very likely some- 
one will step on it, either breaking it or 
making deep creases which will have a 
disastrous effect. upon the projection. 
Poorly trained operators. will wind the 
film on the reel and cinch it to take 
the slack. Powdered carborundum 

produce no deeper nor more u 
on the than dust and 
under such circumstances, This dust 
will collect on the gate of the next pro- 
jector and behave ‘ike chisels gi 
away the emulsion. Improper threadi 
and operation of the projector by the 
operator is often resportsible for the en- 
largement or tearing out of sprocket 
holes. This results in an unsteady pic- 
ture and loss of loop, as well as sprocket 
and guide marks in the picture itself. 
The switches to the lights of the room 
are seldom placed so that the projection- 
ist, even if he wanted to, could make 
the smoothest transition from house 
light to sereen light and vice versa. 

Now this may seem to be a rather 
doleful account of the quality of pro- 
jection in school classrooms, but some 
aspects of it are constantly taking place 
in even the most well managed schools. 


and tothe Repablie for which: 4 
vith nation indivis i 


be displayed in every class- 
room of your school. This beau- 
tiful design in 5 colors is now 
ready for immediate delivery. 
Two sizes: Large size, 22x 28 
inches, framed ready for hang- 
ing, $2.50 each, express prepaid 
(Medium size, 1] x 14 inches, 
framed, $1.50 each, postpaid: 5 
or more to one address $1.00 
each), can 


Lacquered surface 
be washed. For orders of 10 or 
more cf large size, to same ad- 
dress, $2.00 each. Send check 
or school board requisition with 
order to Scholastic Publications, 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O. 


Although it is true that. theater condi- 
tions are somewhat different from those 
of schools, this fact should not prevent 
us from doing the best we can in the 
school situation. Any distraction, no 
matter how small, tends to detract pa 
the picture on the screen. Film p 
ote d thousands of dollars i in 
getting the | proper quality into the pic- 
ture and the s sound of a film. The school 
invests considerable money for the nec- 
essary projection the teacher 
fae spent time and money training her- 
self in the use of the motion picture in 
on — and then some inexcusable 
projection nullifies a great per- 
e Of the teaching effectiveness of 
the cate Therefore, aie whose duty it 
is to put the picture on the screen 
train themselves to he nothing 
but the best projection and take every 
ecaution necessary for 'guaranteein 
the finest results. * : 
There may be some who believe that 
attention to these aspects that make 
for good pection is unwarranted. 
Tie notes either for or against is 
easy to maintain, for there are no stud- 
ies or research which indicate the effect 
of good or slipshod presentation of 
films as related to the educational out- 
comes of their use. The only criterion 
we have is that of the commercial 
theater. 
Even with small din 
in the field of a len, 
we believe that a job worth doing is 
worth doing well, If we cannot acousti- 
cally treat every classroom or install 
& permanent screen and’ projectors, or 
provide adequate can 
at least keep our projectors cleaned 
and oiled, our screens fresh and straight, 
and our as professional as 
possible. To do these things well costs 
no more than to do them poorly—in 
fact, in the long run it will cost less. 
In the division of responsibility for 
the factors of a good visual education 
program, the burden is squarely laid 


w wh the administrators and supervisors. 


individual classroom teacher can 
do little about room conditions or equip- 
ments. In fact, if she is to use the film 
most effectively in the classroom, her 


_ only duty should be that of integrating 


it with her lessons. A visual education 
program worthy of the name must have 
someone in charge to order films, take 
care of equipment, train operators, im- 
prove the classrooms, ‘he are 
the program. And he should be given 
more than an hour a week for these im- 
portant tasks; he cannot do them well 
in his spare time. 


(Herbert R, Jensen, of the University of 
Minnesota, is Director, Survey of School 
Experience with Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning.) 


Motion Pictures 


New Low-Cost Sound Projec- 
tors are within the reach of all 


Many hundreds of schools have adopted 
the new Ampro-sound Projectors. Their 
low prices have brought them within the 
reach of every budget. With these remark- 
able new models you can project sound 
pictures inexpensively—anywhere and at 
a moment's notice! You simply set up the 
machine, plug it in and turn it on. It is 
as simple as that! All controls are central- 
ized on one convenient illuminated panel. 
Threading has been simplified so that it is 
as easy as on the ordinary silent projector. 

The new Amprosounds also offer ex- 
treme quietness of operation, convenient 
portability, fast automatic rewinding and 
many other unusual features. Send coupon 
for full details. 


New Low Prices 
Model “X"’—equi with 60 A. C. motor, 
1600 reel, 8” ic speaker, 


complete accessories and cords, comes 
one only 49 ibs. $275 


and sound speeds, in- 


(Model * aso is in one 
plete accessori speaker—Can 
obtained with — and Scill Picture Buca 


at slight extra cost.) 
CO RPORATION 


AMP RO 


MICAS. 

($340) 

Ampre Corporation—2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, 

Please send me the new 1939 Ampre Catalog. | am par- 

tieularty interested in: 

New Amproseund Models “X" and “Y" 

OD Ampre 16 mm. Silent and Convertible to Sound 

Projectors 


New Ampro Tri-Purpese Public Address System 
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MAKE YOUR 
OWN SLIDES 
ON YOUR 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no betitute. 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway 


For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 


TWO FAMOUS NAMES 
A FAMOUS HOTEL 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
16th ST. AT H 


tenaty.. 


This 700-room, modern New York hotel is just a small 
town inn at heart! We enjoy being friendly, courteous and 
careful of your comfort. May we send you our booklet §” 


EMPIRE 


the Gateway to Times Square’ 


COMMENCEMENT——— 
INVITATIONS. exceaves 


@ To MEET Your Exact REQUIREMENTS 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 1940 ASSORTMENT OF SAMPLES 
HARTER PUB 2044 71 Cleveland, 0 


English Class Recordings 


(Concluded from page 16) 


2. Bible 


The Book of Revelation, chapters 6 and 
7. G.T. Copeland. Harvard Film 
Service. 

ess Mount. Lewis Casson. 
G ; His Master’s Voice. 

3. Speeches _ 

Inaugural Address, March 4, 1983. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Columbia. 

Robert Burns, A Man Amongst Men. 
J. Ramsey MacDonald. Columbia. 

Highlights from the Coronation Service, 

May 1937. Columbia. 

Speech on the Death of King George V. 


Stanley Baldwin, Gramophone; His — 


Master’s Voice. 

Farewell Speech. Duke of Windsor (re- 
corded when King Edward VIII). 
Gramophone. 

Gettysburg Address. Spoken by Charles 
Laughton as in Ruggles of Red Gap. 
Columbia. 

Then Came War: 1939. 
of statesmen. World Book Co. 


voices 


Speech Improvement 
Pronunciphone—Good Taste in Speech. 


Standard American pronunciation of 


about 2,000 troublesome words. Lin- 
guaphone. _ 

American Speech Series. A of lo- 
cal speech in twenty-two different 


communities of the United States. - 


Recorded under the ion of 
W. C. Greet and Ayres, Lin 
amy 

Talks on English Speech. Short course 
in pronunciation. A. Lloyd James. 
Linguaphone. 

Everyday Sentences in Spoken English. 
Illustrates importance of inflection. 
H. E. Palmer and F. G, Blandford. 


Play Production 

Sound Effects Records. Includes almost 
every conceivable sound effect need- 
ed for play production in studio or 
on stage. Storm at sea, fire 
engines, baby erying, horses gallop- 
ing lions roaring, etc., are amon: 

- jects of individual records. Colum- 
ia. 

Sound Effects Library. Forty-four re- 
cordings covering a great variety of 
sounds of ible use in play pro- 
duction. RCA Victor. 


CORRELATED MUSIC 
1. Regional and Historical 
Songs of the North (1861-65), 

South (1861-65), Songs 
California, Songs of Old New York 
(1650-1906). Vocal and - instru- 
mental. Decca 
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Antilogs of Revolutionary, Civil War, 

and Other American Songs. Madrigal 
singers and piano. Columbia. 

Stephen Foster. Ten Songs. Richard 


ooks and male quartet with piano 
and banjo. RCA Victor, 


American Indian Songs. Indian chief 
with tom-tom accompaniment. Decca. 


2. Folk 
Favorite Negro Spirituals. Hampton In- 
stitute et. Musicraft. 


American Ballads. 
Niles, mountaineer tenor. RCA Victor. 
The American Songbag. — by Carl 
Sandburg, singing to his own guitar 
American Folk Songs. Religious and 
secular, The Old Harp Singers. Musi- 


3. Operetta 
Iolanthe, The Mikado, Patience, H.MS. 
Pinafore, Pirates of Penzance, and 
‘other Gilbert and Sullivan ettas 
recorded in complete form by the 


famous D’Oyly Company of 
London. RCA Victor. 


Addresses of Com that produce 
Recordings te. 

The Gramo 

18 E. 48th St,, New York City 

Lin Institute 

30 Roc eller Plaza, New York City 


RCA Victor Manufacturing Co., Inc, 
Camden, N. J. 


National Council of Teachers of English 
211 W. 68th St., Chicago 


Studidisc 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Musicraft 
10 W. 47th St., New York City 


Decca Address 
18 E. 48th St, New York City 


Harvard Film Service 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


His Master's Voice, Address.Gramophone 
18 E. 48th St., New York City 


om 
138 We ied St, New York Cy 


(Walter Ginsberg is Instructor in Teach- 
ing of English and Supervisor of Student 
Teaching in English, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Teachers wishing to 
ings in its. entirety will find it in “The 
English Journal,” February, 1940.) 
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Springs near Mt. Shasta and runs 
320 miles to its delta joining with 
the tidal reaches of the San Joaquin. 
The river runs south through the Great 
Valley of California to San Francisco, 
where it is finally lost in the Golden 
Gate. 
In the beginning it flows through 
where ord bloom, past fern 
and watercress and swaying alders, 
through mountain meadows to Wagon 
Whed Creek, and es on to meet 
three tributaries which are born high in 
marshy meadowlands. The Pit and the 
McCloud and ten thousand springs and 
creeks and a dozen lesser rivers run a 
million miles of white-water way to 
swell the Sacramento. The torrent whips 
downward through forests of fir, pine, 
spruce, and cedar, of madrone, cotton- 
wood, white- dogwood, manza- 
nita, and whitehorn. The rising Shasta 
Dam interrupts its . Soon there 
will be a lake conserving the waters that 
will bring life to far-off desert acres. 
. Below Red Bluff, the Sacramento en- 
ters the Great V: that stretches 400 


T serngs ner it, Shst an 


tise. Meeting the San Joaquin, it rolls 
through Suisun and San Pablo bays, 
through the high-walled Strait of Car- 
inez and the Bay of St. Francis, 
City No Man Forgets, and 
the open gate that fronts the Pacific. 
The story of the river begins, vague- 
a savage Indian empi 
Great Valley. But, 
white men came to 
plorers, soldiers and priests, adventurers, 
traders and trappers. They were S 
iards, Russians, Americans, Engli 
men, and Frenchmen. Nations greedy 
paniards stayed, swept the Red Em 
aside, and set up missions in the willler- 
_ hess. The Russians tried fur gathering 
and farming. Spain lost the v 


Mexico. The Russians sailed to 
Then, i 


RIVER of GOLD 


The Sacramento: One of the Famous “‘Rivers of America” 
By JULIAN DANA 


Gold and the machine against 
the enduring land. Farmers fought 
against the “Little Giants” of the hy- 
draulics; against the railroads; against 


i 


» dNbdetia and Otto von Kotzebue of the 


Imperial Russian Navy, Captain Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher of the Royal Navy, and 
Captain W. D. Phelps of Boston. Lead- 
ing the overland explorers from the east 
were Peter Skene Ogden, Jedediah 
Strong Smith, and Ewing Young. Com- 
manding the first exploring of the 
United States came Charles Wilkes and 
Cadwalader Ringgold and George Em- 
mons. All these save the padres were 


THE 
SACRAMENTO 
RIVER 


Map by J. O'H. Cosgrave II from the end papers of 


the river in floodtime. Landowners and 
tters warred for years over clouded 
itles. Idealists ‘dreamed of irrigation 
ditches and did something about it. The 
history of the Sacramento is the story of 
the land and its fertility. The 
who came to the Great Valley took root 
in the land, grew with it, and adapted 
themselves to the changes brought by 
time. . 
Legend says that the first white com- 
‘of Cortez’s band who saw the river in 
1520. More than a half century later, 
Francis. Drake careened the Golden 
Hind in Drakes Bay. It is certain that 
he marched inland although there is no 
he ever reached the river. With 
Chaplain Fletcher, he and his expedi- 
tion held the first Christian service in 
1579 in this Pacific region not far from 
the Sacramento’s banks. 

Real exploration of the stream came 
two centuries later. Padres Juan Crespi 
and Narciso Duran stand beside Pedro 
Font and Ramon Abella with those who 
first went up the river in boats and ex- 
plored its banks. In the forerank of the 
soldiers marched Pedro Fages and Gab- 
riel Moraga, Captain ii 

Joaquin Mo 
Late, 
adventurers came John Sutter of New 


with the 


“The Sacramento: River of Gold’’ (Farrar & Rinehart, Inc.) 


eager for a slice of empire, a of 
They came before gold had sent its 
fever into the world, before steamboats 
plied a river that had known only tule 
rafts, dugouts, launches, and whale- 
boats. Gold built an exuberant town be- 
side the Golden Gate. Billions of dol- 
lars were carried on the river or brought 
. overland from the valley foothills. 
Gold brought the theater to the river. 
It was an inland road for great actors 
of the East who came barnstormin 
the West: Edwin Booth 
“Genial John” McCullough and Law- 
rence Barrett and Charles Kean and 
Ole Bull and droll Josh Silsbee and a 
notable score more. Kate Hayes, Ade- 
laide Neilson, Emilie Melville, Laura 
Keene, Lola Montez, Helena Modjeska 
and Adah Isaacs Menken worked the 
shining highway. Lotta Crabtree made 
’ it her i domain. Mark Twain, 
Bret , Joaquin Miller knew the 
river, as in a later day did Bayard Tay- 
lor, Dion Boucicault, and Ambrose 
Bierce. Charles C. Nahl, Thomas Hill, 
William Keith, and even Toby Rosen- 
thal recorded it with paints on canvas. 
Here men traveled a thousand trails 
to — fortune and almost 


the trails of progress. 


laid 


rettas | | 
| 
, miles long and half a hundred wi eee 
fenced by an unbroken mountain wall. ° 1 
boulder banks, past village and ran ie 
and the city that bears the river’s name, 
past factory and houseboat and busy 
wharf lines, taking on the slowness of 
glish a tidal stream where vineyards and or- 
chards grow down to its banks. It wan- 
ders — delta lands where colors 
flame in the growing season like sun- 
ass. 
jophone 
» Teach- 
Student ; 
College, 
Record- 
in “The inion and the Be of gold. With the 
came wheat, a new state was 
schools and founded universities, 


was a strong rh of life in it all — 
an American rhythm. 
In 1908 a party of were at 


work on Deer Creek, in southern 


gure 
double-pronged fish spear raised hi 


for the kill. His eyes mov 
stream. He whir like a ther, 
waved his slim shaft, v like a 


shadow. 

That night the surveyors had a story 
to tell in camp. Their answer was a 
sneer from the cook, who knew the 
region. Not a wild Indian left in the 
district, he said. All had been killed off 
or sent to reservations miles away. 

But the next day, as members of the 
party were crashing a _ through tan- 

brush and scrub oak, an arrow 
out of the bright sky! It shat- 
tered against a rock, a foot from the 


head of an advancing surveyor who 


dropped a delicate piece of apparatus 
in his fright. 

A council of war was held. The arrow 
was gingerly examined. It was a stone- 
ti shaft, an arrow of the kind used 
by the Indians a century before. Here, 
only a few miles from Sacramento, 
someone had attacked them with a Stone 
Age weapon. The survefors were more 
puzzled than startled. moved on, 
after some delay, but they went with 
caution and a fast pulse. 


Gold (Farrar 
Rinehart), you'd 
never guess that 
this is the placid 
river which has 
made the front 
pages lately by go- 
ing on a terrific 
rampage. In his 
book, which be- 


old woman, with her rabbitskin mound, 
and the others had vanished, Anthro- 
paces of the University of California 
the tale some weeks later and 
rushed to the section to find the fugi- 
tives. Their search was vain. W 
went by. If they still lived, the four 
some secret hiding place. 4 
Three years later, on an A 
morning, a hot dawn broke over 
ville. On the outskirts of the town, in 
the corral of a slaughterhouse, yappi 
shepherd dogs shattered the 
the morning. A butcher rub the 
sleep out of his eyes and lurched up- 


right to look out a dingy window front- 
ing on the corral. As 


eyes widened 


STS 

Hl 


EE 
F 


aes 


Departmen 
chanced on a clipping of the 
bet my hat he’s a Yahil” cried Water- 
man. Whereupon he rummaged . the 
or a 


He tried every word in his list with 
At 


’s face 

look in a flash. He smiled! With 
a mounting excitement he pointed to 
the cot frame. Over and over again with 
an obvious delight he repeated “si- 
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steel tracks, put up poles and strung fright. She made little 
devil the heels and pounded his gave her some water and propped her 
into — periodically. 
came to it. Y i 
Slav, the German, JULIAN DANA 
the Englishman forgot the cramped _ To look at John O'Hare Cosgrave’s 
. horizons of their early life. The gold jovely illustrations of Julian Dana's 
seekers had sons who loved the land. ook, The Sacra- cod AS’ 
} Caution was left behind with another mento: River of Wi) Sui he cried out at the dogs shrilly. [i 
| life; here a man could always manage a. The dogs were called off but the men er 
on a salute for a dangerous chance. There ; _” . could cog nothing of the stranger. He had di 
couldn’t answer the simplest questions began 
i £ western 
part of Tehama County, east of the Sac- HS _ 
ramento River. They were carryin cma 
transits and other gear over the nized t 
| hunting grounds of the Yahi, once & columnist, novelist, editor and biog: woody 
mighty tribe country about apher) has given us glimpses of a ro- 
Deer Creek and Mill Creek, not far mantie history. The Sacramento has been th 
from Oroville. Making their way through played a great part in the discovery of “The M 
_ the forbidding region up the rugged gold and im the settling of the rich and “Bowed 
glorious country through which it runs. | 
a scene from the past. On a huge boul- Upon 
der at the creek edge stood the naked, a at 
taking all the bows and arrows, blankets, And 
h and other articles in sight. They went ; 
g 
back to their tents in triumph. Next day Who 
: some slight twinge of conscience as- 
sailed the band and they retumed to A thin 
offer some presents in exchange for the 
aa things they had stolen. Stolid 
| But the campsite was deserted. The ‘ 
merely sat and watched every move- Who k 
ment of his captors with burning, ques- 
tionin Whose 
The. newspaper became interested 
and the “Wild Man of Oroville” was Whose 
headlined and featured by the om i 
' California dailies. The late Dr. T. T. 
Waterman of the University of Califor- The | 
that the 
“born pr 
He was 
gained | 
long list of words, packed his bag, and conte 
conght the nest ot Man Wi 
Dr. Waterman was in the jail, armed San Frar 
with his list, the sheriff's benediction, 
and a hunch. titles of 
4 dean of 
poem, in 
¥ man pointed to the wooden frame of 
Unexpectedly they came upon a : ’ ae the cot on which the man was sitting pe 
concealed in the pepperwood and Fe and pronounced a strange word as best and calle 
scrub oak. There was no sign of the am a oS es he could — “si-win-i” — meaning yellow repli 
warrior with the spear but an old man 
brush and a middle-aged woman was ty 
desperately pushing him to hurry his 
escape. The surveyors let them go. Then & The st 
under a pile of rabbitskin blankets they win-i. Proves m 
found an infirm old woman paralyzed (Concluded on page 28) 
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CORNER 


By Gladys Schmitt 
EDWIN MARKHAM 


AST week every leading newspaper 
[isin country was reed. 
ers a piece of solemn news. A poet 
had died—a very old poet—a man who 
began his life in the days when the 
western frontier had not yet receded to 
the sea. The face that looked at us 
from the newspapers was wrinkled and 
twisted by constant questioning thought, 
and obscured by white eyebrows and a 
beard. Most Americans a 
nized that face and said, “Edwin Mark- 
hem is donde 
t again a poem whi 
teen the symbol of the age's conscience, 
“The Man With the Hoe": 


“Bowed by the weight of centuries he 
leans 


Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
Te emptines of age in his face, 
And on his back burden 


jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back 
his brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light with- 
in his brain? . . .” 
Ping life of Edwin Markham proves 
the old legend about poets being 
“born poets” has little basis in reality. 
He was forty-seven years old before he 
gained his full stature as a poet. He 
- scarcely known, even to students 
contempor poetry; when “The 
Man With the Hoe” was printed in a 
San Francisco ne per, made him fa- 
mous overnight, and earned fer him the 
titles of “Poet Laureate of Labor” and 
“dean of American .” This sin 
poem, inspired by Millet’s painting of a 
stolid and wretched the 
t was translated into f lan es, 
and called forth ts 


of the 


gifted young poet who charmed the 
taneous rhymes. In his youth, he had no 
great measure of success; his poetry was 
imitative and halting; it would have 
in hi 


to lecture him for some minor misbe- 
havior, saw the latent talent in the 
and turned the lecture into friendly ad- 
vice. But twenty years passed before 
this teacher had proof that his student 
was a poet. 
Markham’s life disproves another old 
theory, too: the notion that, to be suc- 
cessful, the poet must give himself over 
completely to his poetry. He was born 
Meo ll he was five years old, 
his died, and he and his mother 
went to live among the wild Suisun 
Hills in central California. Here he 
worked at the hard manual tasks that 
his first-hand knowledge of 


Sire aching of the labo 

a aborer. He 
and 
and he acquired what learning he co: 
in the primitive schools set up for the 
children of . At eighteen, he 
decided to be a teacher and entered the 
State Normal School at San Jose. While 
his art was maturing, and while he was 
forming the social concepts which gave 
weight and dignity to his , he was 
Ss of is ener- 
gies on a job—he was working as prin- 

and superintendent in the Califor- 
nia public schools. 

But per the most important fact 
to pace) the dean of Ameri- 


tower.” Much of his 
greatness lies in knowledge of his 
times and their problems that faced the 
members of his generation. He used this 
ding more ways than one; he 
did not limi himself to the writing of 
poetry. 

In 1897—two years before “The Man 
With the Hoe” was published — he 
wrote a baccalaureate sermon for Stan- 
ford University on the subject of “The 
Social He followed his 

poem a ‘series of magazine 
which discussed the whole problem of 
child labor. He raised his voice for the 


starving Jews in Eastern Europe and 


MODERN POETRY 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


against the narcotic trade. He was al- 
ways willing to work for an cause - 
at hand — to lay bare any hi prob- 


lem at the core of society. 
His work was 


knowledge of his age and its difficulties. 
In his most , he merged 
this knowledge with color and vigor 


of real emotional conviction. “Science 
us the intellectual meaning of 

gs,” he said in 1937, when he was 
interviewed by Scholastic. “But where 
science ’ begins. She sees 
thin: of the noble emotions, 
in the light of eternity ” 

He wrote about the world around 
him. He encompassed the daily details 
and the large abstractions in the widen- 
ing circles of his consciousness. He in- 
cluded everything, from the two swal- 
lows who flew with “blue sky overhead 
and n breaking under,” to “the 
af the plundered 


ue of his icture for us the 
harsh industrial face of the East, where 
he lived out the last forty years of his 
life in a home on Staten Island, New 
York. Others turn back to his remem- 
bered life in the West, where even pov- 
erty and hard work did not obscure for 
him the loveliness of the landscape or 

him from knowing the distinctive 
richness of American soil and American 
air. We are below two stanzas from 


one of his more lyric and personal 


poems; 
Mendocino Memory 
Once in my lonely, eager youth I rode 
With jingling spurs, into the clouds’ 


crane goes, 

Rode to the hills in the month of the 
frail white rose, 
(Concluded on page 27) 


the : 
rays 
wore 
eeks 
world. : 
Who made him dead to rapture and 
Stolid and*stunned, a brother to the ’ 
ox? 
- Who loosened and let down his brutal 
alifor- 
y. 
W ater- 
in the 
s for a 
g and can poets is this: he lived vigorously 
i in his age and his society; he never re- 
t with | 
slankly 
Water- 
me of 
sitting 
rephes. it pr ed two generations 
ssl out of indifference to the grave prob- 
1 With lems around them, and it gave its author , | 
not only in literature, 
in with but in history of social progress. de northward lightly as the hig 
Proves many of the casual oe 
We are to make about poets 
pet For example, he was ever the | 
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HE and two that 
follow, though so different in 
development, have the same 
origin. I am not sure that “Forgotten 
Gods” is intended to symbolize the 
virtues which so many in the world 
seem to have forgotten, but I am in- 
cluding it here because it may well 
do so. The conclusion of the story, 
“The Pines,” is based on a report that 
was happily soon denied, but this 
fact does not destroy the value of the 
unusual imaginative power of the 
story. 
I Have a Notebook 
I have a notebook listing the things I 
want — a jumble of words and strange 
uests to be filled — in time. 
want to live to the bittersweet 
strains of an old Strauss waltz — 
and the glitter of gay Vienna — I 
forget — Vienna is not gay. 
I want to sing to the rising hot blood 
lilt of a violin — and somewhere 
out in the is Spain. 
I want the sea ge | calling and 
a sail and a star — and beyond the 
women crying, and Molokai— 
I want to kneel in an old world 
church and see sun slants knifing the 
dark and running it through with 
dawn silver — and to the east is 
Russia. 
I have a notebook, a jumble of words 
— an order book— 
Requests marked — to be filled — in 
time ‘ 


‘Ruth Bachman, 17 
West Seattle (Wash.) High School 
Belle McKenzie, Teacher 


The Pines 
Hurrying home through the gather- 
in light Olaf san 
to hi , “Only seven more weeks 
Christmas, only seven more weeks till 
Christmas.” Christmas — and the deli- 
cious ljute fish his mother had been 
soaking in brine since early November; 
rich fruit cakes, such as only his grand- 
mother could make; presents for all the 
little cousins, aunts, uncles, friends; and, 
thought Olaf with pride, “the beautiful 
ipe I myself made for Grandfather,” a 


Grandfather's name in large letters on 


the stem. “If I hurry, I can do that to- 
night,” he thought, and suddenly he 
was filled with a warm, glowing fee 
and the snow became as light | 
feathery as a caress on his lips. 

one morning Olaf awoke to hear 
his father talking. Loud words of hate 
issued from his lips, strange words for 
the stato Pissilile former. 
i i have 


“No, Helga, it is true. They have 
come.” ~~ his father’s voice was 
quieter. Soon he left for the barn. 

To the steady falling of milk into the 


, Olaf 
father, athe, true about the 


Russians? Helsinki?” 

He could see his father’s back stiffen. 
“Nothing but false rumors, Olaf. No 
cause for worry,” he said in an embar- 
rassed voice. Then, turning 
around, “You'd better go into town for 
Grandfather’s tobacco today. The snows 
may stop the next train.” 

m after the noon meal, Olaf start- 
ed out. He loved to walk to the 
through the woods and feel the pines, 
. and majestic above him, protect- 

g- 

After paying his to the old 
storekeeper and his wife, Olaf started 
home. A of men on the corner 
attracted his attention, and he slowed 
his pace as he went by. One man was 
talking 


from the village. “Papa Sibelius,” 
as if someone were stran 


Z 


t his feet. Helga waited. 
there, at his home in Hel- 
his father after a while, 
knew. Sibelius, father of 


house, against the biting wind, ran un- 
til he came to the pines in the 


marie 4 
Andover (Ohio) High School 
Mrs. Maxine Muller, Teacher 


Forgotten Gods 


We live alone here in the tangled vines, 
Our beauty unimpaired by passing time. 
Our age — who knows? Not even we. 

‘We wait for men to come and find and 
see, 


Long we have waited — soon too long. 

Even the winds grow falter with 
song. 

Grass - in crevices in crumbled 

crawls. 

Our beauty tightly caught in smooth 
white stone, 

We fight the steaming jungle that has 
grown. 

But even gods of stone are not stedl- 
strong; 

So we have hoped and waited . . . soon 
too long. 

Vivian Carlisle, 17 


Buchanan (Mich.) High School 
Velma E. Dunbar, Teacher 
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G SCHOLASTIC all high schoo! 
The » writing, the best of which will be pub. 
and discussion of writing problems will AR 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamp- 
ed return envelope. Contributions may Rol 
is given to essays and sketches not 
ceeding 500 words and verse totaling not . 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted the ri 
one for this page will also be considered for mand: 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address; headv 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East ness 
43rd Street, New York City. bered 
hated 
all the 
; That afternoon Olaf’s father came side h 
not 
tragic: 
the 
: come! Planes bombing Helsinki. Mother in it. 
. . . the president . . . the conserva- Debot 
tory...” ot 
And Mother’s voice, consoling ire It 1 
' phony, kindly, beloved old 
of ‘tha — fy 
I yr heavy fear surged to be 
Slowly a vy 
throu Ole s mind. He ran out of the ra 
Ro 
... the pines, so and majestic, pro- : 
tecting.. . . and threw himself at the ci 
trunk of one. Beneath its branches the Peder 
5 cold, or the wind, or the heavy fear Earth 
could not mR ae to harm him. It was fiction 
soft and fragrant and restful. “Christ- ) 
mas,” he whispered, looking up. RED |} 
Whe 
a nove 
tractiv 
Cinder 
of the 
Rust, 
when 
until ] 
might 
ing bli 
it 11 
at a map, to the wall. 
our army could only destroy the v 
: railroads and block all ges from dream 
here to here, then these a won't wheat 
have a chance. They would be trapped Tavage: 
— . in our mountains and lakes . . .” Doe: 
“It is true then,” thought Olaf. Once bition? 
he had been-in Helsinki, a beautiful, fascina 
| majestic city, so large pies hee and do 
hgh bling that to shut out 
. Car 
In a puzzled, pensive mood, Olaf cared | 
2 spent the rest of that day. The snow all rou 
was ing in the Wind proof 
7 whipped about the corner of the sturdy po 
ng, slender, graceful thing with carved as if devils were ee too 
and the foamy milk was encrusted trump! 
oe bowl. All he must do now was to carve ice when he and his father brought it 
from the bam. 


Fiz 


~it I learned of a 


On the plains 
Hansa had to struggle not only against 
the rigors of climate and the hard de- 
mands of pioneer life. He had 


bered Norway and 


336 


ridge, the vast o spaces, an 
the solitude driving 
side herself with terror. The story 
not end “happily,” but it ends 
tragically. There is tremendous 


in it. One sees what strength 
ians brought with them 
Dakotas 
It was written in this 


zg 


Rolvaag have out of print, in- 
the soqul thi one, which 
the Americanization of Per Hansa’s son, 
Peder, is the theme. But Giants in the 
Earth remains an active part of our 


RED RUST. Cornelia James Cannon. 
a novel in which science is made as at- 
tractive as war, and agriculture, that 
Cinderella of fiction, becomes heroine 
of the piece, I think at once of Red 
Rust, which I first read ten years 
when it came out. For I did not know 
until I read it what this sort of rust 
might be. I did not know the devastat- 
ing blight of “red rust” on wheat. In 
Minnesota 
farmer of Swedish stock, Matts Swen- 
son, whose great hope and dearest 
dream was to luce a species of 
wheat that d be immune to the 
ravages of the blight. 


bition? Well, I still remember how 


fiz 


cared for them; he was 
all round. But he lived for his rust- 
proof wheat, and for the dream of 
Fong it for a nation’s bread. He did, 
too late for him to witness his own 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 


ENGLISH HELPS 


By Gretta Baker 

1. snood a. a silk dress fabric 9. tunic & French for hat, ap- 

or woman's 
cheviot 10. cummerbund a loose coat with 
e sleeves, now 
%. chapeau ce. a soft, cord a enerally to 
used of date, 
4. worsted d. a woman's blouse, allel and "twisted 
12. boutonniére 1 man’s necktie. 
faille 13. cardigan m.a short jacket, 
sometimes sleeve- 
challis les, worn, over 
hee or blouse. 
light. 14. bolero na draped cloth 
3 trimmin on 

8. cravat h. an ornamental net 4 


An English Quiz 
1. Ishi, the Stone Age Man, probably 
would have been at the sight of a 


iter because: (a) he was too 

to learn to use one; (b) he was un 
ing to leave any record of the customs 
is tribe; (c) he wasn’t interested in 
mechanical 
came within the range of his earlier ex- 


cess due to: (a) the picture the poem 
inted af the lot of the laboring man, 
b) the picture Millet had painted 


Poetry Corner 

(Concluded from page 25) 

To — soft-eyed heifers in the 
irds, 

Following the slow march of the swing- 
ing grass 

From range to range, from pass to flow- 


ant broke green branches for a 

Sot genet ferns, a pillow for my 

And what to this were kingly chambers 
worth— 


pany) are reprinted here by the generous 
permission of Virgil Markham. 


edge material submitted for the past few 
weeks, She asks us to assure all of you 

are waiting to hear the fate of poetry 
= that you'll hear from her 


A Reading Menu for the Week 
GIANTS IN THE EARTH. Ole Edvart 
Rolvaag. 
7 ness of his wife, Beret, who remem- 
came 
slius,” 
‘oli 
whi 
s and 
ited. 
Hel- attached to & Sasi & : 
ty not in English; the translation we have ap dey hair in ly with men’s eve- : 
4 old from the author's home language was place. ning clothes. 
made by Lincoln Colcord and the 
-y thor. It is thus one of the few novels : 
to be rightly claimed by two national ' 
urged literatures, and it has had its effect _DO YOU REMEMBER? . 
on both of them. It came out here in i 
.= 1927; several other novels written since 
woods 
pro- 
at the 
the 
y fear 
It was 
~hrist- ion. 
ering pass... 
periences. 
School 2. Edwin Markham’s poem, “The 
eacher Man With the Hoe,” was an instant suc- 
me. which inspired the poem, (c) Mark- ye: 
=, ham’s great 1enown and prestige as the Sleeping, an ant, upon the sheltered 4 
d and “dean of American poetry.” Hi =. ino’s windy Ga ; 
8. The delegates to our Constitution High over Mendocino’s windy capes 
re ships go flying 
long. how the larger and smaller states sho 
be represented after Benjamin Franklin Gleam and @ 
advised them to: (a) go home and think Bearing the pines hown out of Oregon. | 
mbled it over, (b) keep on fighting a — 
could see the whites of each S $$ The excerpt from “The Man With the 
reeper Does it sound like a dull sort of am- eyes, (c) send to England for an a Hoe,” from The Man With the Hoe and 
rescue. from Lincoln and Other Poems (both pub- 
smooth 4. In our story this week, Juan’s good lished by Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
at has cause (a) he didn’t want to miss his 
free lunch, (b) hehaedthe 
too ashamed clothes 
(o) NOTICE: Due to illness the editor of the 
, soon ra tortilla is (a) a succulent bean Round Table has not been able to acknowl- 
toise in California, 
School (c) a flat cake baked on a heated iron 
or or stone. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
River of Gold 


(Concluded from page 24) 


Within a few minutes Dr. Waterman 
had read an answer out of the riddle of 


means simply “I am a man.” 
The elated Waterman was sure that 


ians. They had long since been 
wiped out by the white wave of con- 
quest. Yet, miraculously, a Stone 
man had returned to visit the twen 


miles of a disturbing world, but he knew 
nothing of its ways. The world had 
been against him. He had never seen a 
train at close range until Dr. Waterman 
led him by the hand to the Oroville sta- 
tion. He had seen trains at a distance 
and the black smoke they left behind. 
He had heard the thunder of their 
wheels, but he did not know that they 
ran on tracks. To him they were mon- 
sters who chased the unwary over the 
countryside. When the train for San 
Francisco arrived he whimper 
tried to hide behind his new friend. 
A room was fitted up for him at the 
Museum of Anthropology. It was never 
otherwise than neat and in perfect or- 
der. The regents of the university ap- 
pointed him a lifetime assistant janitor 
at the museum with a of $25 a 
month. The hair that he had burned 
close to his head in sign of mourning 
for his mother and sister and father 


Ww agai 


But he was forever a fellow of unex- 
; ts. His life had 


aside. He was very o 
details and he showed an almost un- 


problems: he used each f 
and knife at the correct intervals mere- 
ly by watching his companions. 
e an his 
the last few years of horror 
Creek and the death of those 
But he was always glad to 
customs of his tribe, alwa illi 
demonstrate _ techniques 
weapons, and the ways in which 
were used. The arrowheads and 
specimens ever seen. 
But he did not live long in his new 
his lungs in that old world which was 
gone forever. All the miracles of civili- 
zation could not save him. On March 
25, 1916, Ishi died. At that moment 
orth American continent, the Yahi be- 
came an extinct , and their lan- 
guage became a 
was not lost, for Ishi 


Literary L 


LIBERTY AND UNION 


1. (ce); 2. (a); (a); 4. (a); 5. 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 


| of ill-bred people. He was buried with all the ceremony 
Po were unpredictable. Scenes that had ws lay beside 
: been thought certain to amaze him left o stay him until 
; ings of San Francisco and Oakland 
oc were not so high as his native crags, he : River of Gold, 
| Indian whose name was Ishi, which explained. He was not surprised é 1939, and re 
of years before. Dou his com- tire existence he had n sand 
: panions were dead. Here, in a butcher's 4... twenty t whirl 
apron, sat the last man on earth who ie ee ee spray 
knew the language and customs of the away from the sight. A into 
was a and he again 
labored hours “apo College who rae a performance of rat 
; world. He could understand Liberty and Union (see p. 17), given by 
| ne 5 and utility of this tiny sliv the pupils of the high school at Arlington, the si 
that called up the gods of Vermont, arrived late because “he hadn't hold ; 
Ishi’s release. He was given a bath and },,.athless instant. bed i 
: new clothes and his appetite became as Sicieil aie lie interested in scenes from tional but 
astonishing as his He had found Automob street just Convention.” The result was he had to I 
much added magic, beyond his com- take standing room and watch the under 
; of the orp radu onrgt mel a gleaming metal faucet that spouted Afterward he said that “he had never devot 
I 1” a = had dri — clear water when a knob was turned — see Americans sit forward on sat Uj 
Wrercanghios: 1g there was a marvel for a Yahi to gaze at! their chairs, tense with anxiety d 
Californie. in the range of his earlier experience he 
. is life he had lived within a few wad bain ’ d is. If not, he ness. 
was interested. Cleghorn, whose autobio remer 
phy, Threescore, was P gprs in 1936 The 
Random House, is author of that plinte 
primitive. Yet he had a natural quatrain about child labor: is re 
‘ kindliness, dignity, and a sense of pro- golf links lie so near the mill sleep. 
riety that no emergency could tum to thi 
see the men at play. _ Toom. 
normé 
canny aptitude for doing everything the 
way other ple did. The shining table icles on reading which the ssh, 
| service of fis frst dinner presented no author, Somerset Maug- COOK § 
the Satevepost have been break: 
form by Doubleday under soap-I 
t pleasure sho 
3 to be sought from read- & ben 
i hel to 
| not teach you to sail a boat or to get a they I 
stalled motor to run, but they will help 
7 you to live more fully That, however, torn t 
they cannot do unless you enjoy reading ful as. 
them.” they h 
—— and he accepted the white the 
ce man’s clothes, though he detested shoes. But 4; 
; He even learned English after a fash- Key to “Do You Remember?” r 
dred words served him well. Some of his m 
his English was not of the purest. He ee fully, 
Nothir 
7 who used to visit the museum. I ee 
was one of those curious boys who were 
fascinated by Ishi and his aura of mys- 
tery. He had a slight cough that you 10-0. kéen-Gr-bind 
used to. I remember his genial 4k wdbe-téd sinkin; 
ure Mike!” and his patient smile 5-0 fal 12-f . bdo-ta-nydr he ha 
a when he did not understand a question. shal-li 13-b kdr-di-gan 
He was a pleasant human shadow, eager rdg-lan 14-m ba-lér-d 
to please, often puzzled by the unex- oblivion. 15-e sha-nél 


BERS 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Juan’s Desire to Be the Best Little Boy in School 
and His Hunger Pangs Result in a Mighty Conflict 


By Anna Brand 


RAY winter dawn was creeping 
into the tenement room in 
“little Chihuahua.” Outside a 
sand storm was rising in a-murky 
whirlwind that swept the building, 
spraying it with dust, ebbing away 
into silence, then sweeping back 
again, shuddering at the windows 
and banging the alley gate. . 
Little Juan stirred on his pallet in 
the snuggest corner, near the house- 
hold shrine, He had always liked his 
bed in this corner; there was a vague 
but pleasant security in awakenin 
under the glow of the candle, light 
by his mother for her early mornin 
devotions, But now as he stirred an 
sat up he was conscious of a feelin 
of profound depression—he had sad- 
ness about something. Terrible sad- 
ness. But at first he couldn't seem to 
remember what it was about. 
The soft glow of the candlelight 


inted on his small, tousled head and ~ 


is round, black eyes dazed with 
sleep. He rubbed his eyes and tried 
to think. Slowly his gaze roved the 


_ toom. Everything looked reassuringly 


normal, The flickering shadows on 
cook stove, hi measuring 
breakfast coffee, his clothes on the 
soap-box chair beside him. Wide 
awake, he thrust the covers aside in 
a benumbing recollection. 

His pants! He stared at them som- 
he possessed, and the day before 
they had gone to pieces. He had not 


torn them. He had been just as care- 


ful as he could be, because for weeks — 


they had been darned, patched, and 
the 
But late Sunday evening they had 
collapsed a And nothing, 
his mother had concluded regret- 
fully, could be done about 

Nothing but wait until the end of the 
week, by which time she might be 
able to 

Juan had heard her decision in 
sinking consternation. Couldn't she, 
he had implored desperately, take 


some of the rent money and get him 
the new pair, right away? 
Dubiously Francesca had taken 
the cracked vase from the corner 
shrine and counted her cash. She 
washed and ironed in the homes of 


. ing monitor 


American senoras who paid her a dol- 
lar and a cy, but recently 
regular etting scarce. 
hed sighed as she 
replaced the money—pants or no 
pants, she could not touch it. He 
must wait until the end of the week. 

Juan’s eyes had blurred and his 
chin worked. He clenched his hands 
as the awful realization rolled over 
him—no pants meant that he could 
not go to the American school in the 

ing. 

For over two years, going to the 
escuela Americana had een the most 
wonderful thing in his life. Why 


Never had Juan had so much savory food. 
Meat, potatoes, frijoles, hot soup and 
sometimes a cake with sticky frosting. 


shouldn't it be? In all his nine years 
never had he found a place so com- 
fortable, so full of endless diversions. 
Books with gay pictures, es to 
be played, shining new aint | boxes 
with little pans of colors, and always 
something important to do, like be- 
the drawing cards and 

As if these things were not luxury 


Miss Ralston did not scold him. Only 
the little droop to her mouth revealed 
how much she was disappointed in him. 


enough, there was a grand fire going 
in the school house all day. When the 
“northers” swept the border city, and 
people sat huddled in their coats and 
sweaters in bleak tenements, he 
could bask in the warmth of the low 
third grade room, with its sweet po- 
tato vines trailing up the window 
frames, the goldfish bowls making 
bright the teacher telling 


~ them stories. What more could any 


boy ask? 

And this year it was more impor- 
tant than ever that he not miss a day. 
To begin with, Miss Ralston was a 
pretty teacher, and a very, very little 
one. Two things which had made him 
know he was going to like her from 
the start, even before he had learned 
about her smile and her muy simpa- 
tica ways. She did not lift her voice 
and scold angrily. She never made 
forbidding frowns when things went 
wrong. She asked soft questions. . . . 
What was the trouble that little 
Pedro, or Antonio, had not been able 
to get his lesson? It was too bad (she . 
would nod hearteningly over the ex- 

tion) but since it wasn’t his 

ault, she would help him make it up. 

She would see that he did not forfeit 

the little silver stars she pasted in 
their books for perfect lessons. 

Small wonder that the low third 
ss in spite of the general school 

dicap of , ragged clothes, 
bad aad Mexican 
tendency to procrastination, had set 
an incredible example. Other rooms 


Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 17-28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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SHORT STORY 


and ba hooky, but 
Emily ‘the envy and 
despai 
building. Regularly, on the Fri- 
day her class cov- 
ered itself and her with distinction 
by earning the coveted half-holida 
for the best attendance record. S 
wonder that little Juan was cherish- 
ing a new and burning ambition. 

is is fine, simply fine!” Miss 
Emily had pasted the stars in his 
bock on Friday, and counted them 
up proudly. “Three more stars than 
you had last week. Why, you are al- 
most the best boy in my room, Juan.” 

His eyes had glowed, the shiny, 
black, worshiping eyes of a puppy. 
But slowly the glow had faded. He 
shuffled one foot over the other and 
stared at the floor. “Who is the best 
boy?” he asked. 

‘m not sure,” she had tried to 
dismiss it casually when she saw his 
wistful face. “Vicente, Tomas, or Car- 
los possibly. I'd have to look it up in 
my book. But you’ve made a splendid 
improvement, Juan.” 

Still he did not smile. There was a 
vo 3 pause while he continued to 
shuffle his feet and his chin sank to 
his collar. “Could I,” he muttered it 
at last, in an agony of embarrass- 
ment, “be the very best one?” 

“Certainly you could!” she encour- 
aged 

Startled, his gaze rose again. It 
was filled with a deep nag 
wavering, trenchant appeal. 

—” he stammered it fearfully— 

do _ want me to be the very best 
one 


For a long minute she studied the 
shiny puppy-eyes. There was no mis- 
or the object of his fervor. He 
would not eclipse the others for the 

ion of the most stars in his 
4 or the glorification of himself 
in first place. 

“Yes, Juan,” she spoke gently, with 
a queer look, a look that made warm 
tingles in his spine, “I think I do.” 

So it was that the loss of Juan's 
trousers was a heartbreaking disas- 
ter; it would automatically cause his 
absence from school. It didn’t seem 
as though he could bear it. 

He sat down on the soap-box and 
stared at the battered bureau. A 
dark, sami stare. Almost, it 
made him wish he were a girl, so he 


could wear his mama’s clothes. He 
was still gazing despairingly when 


he remembered his summer pants. 
He dashed for the bottom drawer, 
dragged it open, and burrowed in— 
, there was one pair left! 
“Mama! Mama!” His eyes shone 
and he held the pants up, excitedly. 
“It’s all right, I can wear these.” 


ANNA BRAND 


Anna Brand’s father was a Methodist 
minister, which explains why his daugh- 
ter says that she grew up and went to 


has lived in Texas and Mexico, sharing 
the lives of her Mexican neighbors about 
whom she writes with so much under- 
standing. “Writing about them,” she 


many magazines in this country as well 
as in British and Scandinavian publica- 
tions and in Braille versions for the 


_ Francesca studied the thin cotton 
garment regretfully. It, too, needed 
a little patching and was consider- 
ably ou but it wasn’t these 
things that made her shake her head 
regretfully. “No, Juan, it is too cold 
—your legs will freeze. Be a good 
boy,” she tried to console him cheer- 
fully, “and maybe you will have a 
fine new pair for next week.” 

“Please, please! Sew on the little 
amg to cover the hole,” he urged 

er frantically. “It will be warm in 
the school, and I can run all the wa 
there. I will help you, too,” he add 

With some ctance, Francesca 
went to work. The pants were mend- 
ed in time. He drew a breath as 
he pulled them on, tucked his blouse 
inside, and sat down at the big pine- 
box table for his breakfast. He took 
a tortilla from the cracked plate, 
scooped it full of frijoles, and began 
to eat in blissful anticipation. 

But his mama was right about its 
being cold. There was a sharp wind 
blowing as he cut across the vacant 
lot. It swept around his legs, razor- 
edged and Sonera Already the 
sand storm whipped itself into 
the chill fury of a “norther.” Juan 
was shivering before he had reached 
the first corner, and it was nine 
blocks to the school house. But he 
did not turn back. He buttoned up 
his sweater, pulled it as far down as 
it would go over the cotton pants, 
and began to run swiftly. 


_ fang, with no wraps, her lips 
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disturbed. When Juan's turn came he 
was gladder than ever that he had 
not stayed away, that when she 
reached his name there had not been 
a silence while her anxious blue eyes 
rose to an empty seat. And how she 
praised the ones who had come! 
They and looked at each 
other importantly. But she was wor- 
an told them so ed 
dren who were absent. aa 
It seemed that the hi 


But it was early 
show the high third! Not only would 
they earn the half-holiday, but may- 
be they would have a one hundred 
per cent celebration of it this time— 
not a single or in to 

best,” Miss a 
the finest grade in the building, and 
let's prove it!” 

After that, sleet storms, blizzards 
and floating glaciers could not have 
kept Juan away. No matter if the 
wind cut around his legs, his. 
knees shivered, and it seemed to him 
that he sat for frozen hours in the 
corner by the waiting for the 
doors to open, he could not have 
stood it to stay at home. 

But it was a lon a 
for Juan, rebate. with problems. 
sons, and enduring 
winds on the way to school, it wo 
have been simple. But there was the 
ever- ear that the teacher 
would observe his thin pants. Miss 

ily had been terribly disturbed 
over little Sarita, who had come — 
ning in just before the 

her shoulders shaking. And at once 
she had sent her home again, 
swathed in her own coat. 

“Children,” she had told her class, 
“I don’t want you ever, ever, to be 
doing things like this for—for me.” 

To be sure, Sarita had reappeared 
the following morning in a warm new 
sweater, the origin of which was a 
secret, she informed the class. Maybe 
she had a fairy 1 Maybe 
she did, Juan reflected incredulously, 
but it was much more likely her papa 
had got a grand new job. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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school all over Virginia, Tennessee and 
Missouri. Since growing up Mrs. Brand 
. month, and win the -holiday. 
far, they were a very close second. 
' says, “is simply revealing what they 
have given me.” 
: Mrs. Brand’s stories have appeared in 
blind. | 
| 7 Miss Emily.called her roll, visibly 
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GUIDANCE SECTION 


Gabe Mackenzie, All-Round Boy 


An Editorial 


books have been written about 
schools? Novels or plays, we mean, which 
really create the — and character of our 
public You find books 
t i ev human about 
country, about business and labor. politics, reli- 
gion, art, sport, adventure, crime and always 
about family life and the relations between men 
and women. But when you look at the institution 
which absorbs most of the waking hours of six 
million students and teachers — the American 
igh school — there is a sin 
always been a fertile source of literary endeavor. 
We were brought up on Tom Brown's School 
8, Kipling’s , Owen Johnson’s Tennessee 
Shad Good ~bye, Mr. Chips! 
And we got from them a romantic and probably 
misleading idea of those hothouses of “the best 
le.” In fact, an American writer who knows 
1, om school onions has recently published a 
bitter novel to end “Mr. Chips” with his sweet- 
ness and li Ast the 
(Howell & in). 
But the high school has suttered in silence. Per- 
haps this vacuum is due to a common notion 


. among authors that. (1) young people in their 


teens are too immature to have any cant 
life of their own; or (2) the middle and i 
classes who attend the public schools in 
hordes are not worth writing about because out- 
ing individuals cannot arise out of such 


dull commonplace surroundings. If so, we 
think ‘re dead wrong on both counts. 
There been a little stirring of the waters 


lately to indicate that democracy’s schools do 
offer good material for the creative artist. For 
instance, there’s a new novel Walk Like a Mortal 
(W. W. Morrow), by Dan Wickenden, which 


_ ‘we predict will become a minor classie of the 


ay 
himself; so he is still able to remember his youth. 
This book has family complications, as what 
does not? And in fact, the relations between his 
father and mother, and his own painful adjust- 
ment to them form the core of the year’s 
ences to Gabe Mackenzie, the boy through w 
eyes and mind we see it all happen. 

But Gabe is not only a boy. ame. eighteen; 
he is a high school senior in a typical small su- 
burban town. He’s a good student — finished third 
in his class, likes his work, likes his teachers, and 
knows how to study when he'd rather be doin 
something else. He’s also a fairish athlete — stu 
on the football squad as a sub for three years, 
though he never made the team; but he’s a first- 
rate tennis player, and his varsity team cleaned 
up all its matches that year. He is president of 
the G. O., and has learned how to preside with 
dignity and get practical things accomplished. 
He helps Chris Stevenson, the editor of the school 

per, as make-up man. He got to the third 
round in the New York Times annual oratorical 
contest with a on “Thomas Jefferson and 
the Constitution.” He likes to dance and go to the 
movies occasionally with his steadiest date, Louise 

ter, but he finds out she’s not the right one 
finally. The Mackenzies are not too flush with 
this world’s goods. His father and uncle would 
probably be called “unsuccessful business men” 
and they live in dilapidated uld houses and 
a. But they are real people with minds 
their own. The teachers — Mrs. Biberman, Miss 
Flint, Mr, Fairchild, the priucipa: Coach O’Brien 
— are intelligent and reasonable human beings. 
Some people might say this Gabe is too perfect. 


He's respected by everybody from the freshmen | 


to the faculty. He's decent thoughtful, tolerant, 
stands on his own feet, and takes his honors with- 
out a swelled head. But we think he’s just a good, 


normal, high school student And there are lots — 


more like him in this country. 
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YOUR PERSONALITY 


THE KIND OF A GIRL 
THAT BOYS LIKE 


First Prize 

"VE found her! The kind of a girl 

every fellow likes. For less for- 
toys who, as yet, haven’t found 
a “dream girl,” or are uncertain as to 
what traits they are really looking for, 
I would like to tell about my girl. 

She is about five feet two, weighs 
between one hundred ten to one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, and has a nice 
figure. She has the skin you love to 
touch and extremely white, even teeth. 
ard ra matter when she has 

a ing personality as m 
listeners, but carries her of the 
conversation wittily enough, yet, in- 
telligently. She never impedes the con- 
versation with talk about another boy, 
That brings up the mubject of dats, 
t brin sub 
She never is late she me 
up, she likes to get home at a decent 
hour, and she knows there is a limit to 


She doesn’t go too far in sports, that 
is, she never loses that feminine touch. 
She doesn’t act tom-boyish. She adopts 
neither an rt nor a disinterested at- 
titude towards subjects that interest me. 

She accepts with grace all the little 
courtesies which a boy so much enjoys 
showing. It’s the little things like open- 
ing a door or helping her in and out of 
a car that give a boy that protective 
feeling. 

Her wardrobe doesn’t include 
enough clothes to stock a frock shop, 
but what she has, outside of sport 
clothes, are always neat, clean, and 


dainty. 
John Walker 
* Senior High School 
Springfield, Mo. 
Second Prize 


It is the ambition of 
have a girl that he can honestly call 
swell, Not every girl that comes along 
deserves such a rating. 

The most important thing about a 
girl is how mu enjoy her com- 

(Concluded on page 37) 


THE WINNERS! 
“The Kind of a Girl” 
First Prize: John Walker, Senior 
High School, Springfield, Mo. 
Second Prize: Edwin Price, Ash- 

land (Pa.) High School. 

Third Prise: Bob Kirkman, Clin- 
ton (Iowa) High School. 

The six winners (see third col- 
umn) will receive Wearever De 
Luxe peri and pencil sets with their 
initials on the clips. 


fellow to 


88 


nounced in the February Sth issue 

(1) “The Kind of a Boy That Girls 

and (2) “The Kind of a Girl That 

Like.” We reprint here the letters of 
in 


appear at the bottom of the page. We 
sorry not to be able to print more of 
letters, but we shall be glad to publish 
the Readers’ Forum any exceptional let- 


are: sincerity, loyalty, common interests, 
mutual understanding and helpfulness, en- 


What Girls Like in Boys 
Courteous and considerate 
—_ conversationalist (pleasant com- 
Peat and clean (well-groomed) 
Knowledge of proper etiquette 
Pleasing 


‘dividual 
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THE KIND OF A BOY 
THAT GIRLS LIKE 


First Prize 

HIS is the chance we have been 

waiting for—a chance to pass a few 
friendly hints to our bi worries, 
the boys! We're not sleuthing for one 
ly the “swell kid.” 

We admire a fellow who has an in- 


personality: that is, one who 
has plenty of back and a readiness 
to his ideas without too con- 


trying to be the life of the 

. It is he, who has a worthwhile 

bby modestly lending him the air of 
“somebody,” with whom we can thor- 
ony enjoy talking. We hate “show- 


His personality shows itself also in 
being well groomed without using a 
magnet on father’s pocket-book. Phere 
is no excuse for sloppy, untidy clothes. 
balcony seat and an ice cream soda 
i of seats and double-banana 

its—at f. expense] 

in school clubs and athletics is most 

with us. We who 
can get grades and ve time 

like an all-around good fellow, who, 
even though he does not do well what 
the crowd suggests, is a good sport and 
willing to try. 

Last, but certainly not least is the 
delicate subject of “Boy Dates Girl.” 
We don’t care to be fed a “line”—we 
like it straight from the shoulder. We're 
sick of listening to the old Romeo tech- 
just say he likes 
our company, and let it go at that? 


the 
I like the tall blond athletic And 


~ then I like little dark, toe, 


(Concluded on page 87) 


Third : Mary Catherine 
eld, Catholie Capitol 
High School, Topeka, Kansas. 


| 
| | If 
| 
| y as she 
had ¢ 
And 
She'd 
“She likes all the little courtesies . . .” pare 
Indiar 
; home, 
than 
digest 
An 
ser, h 
she cc 
the E 
waitir 
ters fi tudents disagreeing with the when 
Tom en wi 
expenses. views expressed by our prize-winners. 
; : It is a tribute to the intelligence and . 
¥ maturity of the young people who entered sign 
this contest that so many of them are able sleeve 
| to see that even though one does not re- what 
gard every date as a matrimonial prospect, “W 
: any permanent and satisfying relationship near-! 
between a man and a woman (or a boy thou 
Be) a and a girl) has to be built on the qualities “1 
that wear well. Some of these qualities 
: joyment of each other's company. The “W 
romantic hero and the glamor girl were Jane 
none too highly prized by our contestants. glasse 
The boys thought more of girls who are “O 
naturally, not artificially, pretty. And the ed, d 
girls thought more of boys who have tion | 
ambition, good habits, and self-reliance he’s 
f rather than the traits of a “great lover.” best | 
Since we can’t give you a larger selec- : 
| tion of the letters themselves, we print “oO 
below some preferred qualities in boys Soh 
and girls listed in the order of those most Helen Coburn 
often mentioned by North Central High School 
WION Spokane, Wash. night 
J now.” 
: Second Prize “TI 
and s 
“Al 
have 
us 
catch 
Respectf Aunt 
No bad habits THE WINNERS! “O 
Ambitious. “The Kind of a Boy” Tub’s 
First Prise: Helen Coburn, North Ne 
ttractive appearance Central High School Spokane, 
conversationalist (pleasant eom- Washington. 
‘ pany Second Prize: Anne Broadstreet, breat 
ae Cheerfulness (sense of humor) Senior High School, Springfield, pas 
Make-up used with discretion Missouri. cover 
hs Pleasing personality and ¢ 
Well-dressed the ] 
Popular with others Mode 
Knowledge of proper etiquette, 
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BOY dates GIRL 


24. Mr. Smith Jr. of Washington 
By GAY HEAD 


Indian curry— 
home, she claimed, anything “stronger 
than a poached gave her in- 
digestion. 

And now——I Tub floated to the dres- 
ser, hi “Moonlight Serenade,” as 
she contem: the Coming Event of 


“All right. Monday night. We won't 
have anything because both of 
us will have eleven o'clock trains to 
catch . be our farewell fling,” 
Aunt Jane had added with a ch 

“Oh, glory—if I live!” had been 
Tub’s heartfelt response. 

trouble in surviving the next 4 
breathing She and Aunt Jane 
covered Radio City from bottom to top, 
and also saw a broadcast; they went to 
the Metropolitan and the Museum of 
Modern Art, where they saw an exhibi- 


ER Fig? 


F 


long time 

and Tub was filling in a “re- 
uest number” card she had found on 
ine voice nearby, “Why Jane , did 


ght up at “Sox!” 
“Emma, this is my niece Angela 
Adams from Middlevale. Angela, an old 
school chum of mine, Mrs. Smith—of 
Washington,” Aunt Jane was saying. 
And’ this is my Kndrew.” Mrs. 
Smith beamed proudly. “Andy, Mrs. 
Gary and Miss—Adams. Andy was some- 
where near Middlevale last week, 
weren't you? Some sort of conference 
He just joined me here 
Well how are you?” 
There had been no chance for more 
than nodded how-do-you-dos, what 
with Mrs. Smith’s mile-a-minute mono- 
logue, but Aunt Jane took over the situa- 
tion as soon as she could get a word 
in edgewise. 
“Fine,” she answered Mrs. Smith’s 
last question “Why don’t you two join 


make room nicely, I think.” 

Aunt Jane’s suggestion was rea 
adopted and Andrew asked the waiter 
wise two more chairs for him and 


to Tub and said, “It’s a shame to waste 

this good music. Let’s dance—that is, 

if the two coeds will excuse us!” he 
led 


“Isn't this band—heavenly?” Tub asked. 


Andy came around and held Tub’s 
chair back, as she arose, and then fol- 


lowed her to the dance floor. 

“You! The Lady in Lower 10!” he 
burst out, as they started i 

“And !’ Tub laughed al 


didn’t think she'd better 
to speak to on 
train,” Andy wept on. “I anaes book 
you were reading—How to Ploy Golf. 
By the way, what do you shoot 
hoving the fogglet notion what be 
not havin: foggiest notion 
was talking about. 
“Golf, of course,” Andy —— 
“Oh, er—about up to par,” Tub re 
plied, thinking that was the safest, 
she could say. 
!” Andy whistled. “Say, you 
didn’t by any chance write that book, 
Concluded on page 43) 


MANNERS 
would be another Easter holiday gram of old-time movies; wandered 
had al Boon. tape peaks pinnacle ston ofthe eli, tage 
And Aunt Jane a perfect brick. show at Radio Ci usic 
She'd miles daily, Hall; went through several 5th Ave. 
every night until past midnig 
ten chop suey, spaghetti dinners, in dress and hat. — (he y 
eaten chop suey, Spag ‘ 
| 
he Evening. This was what shed Deer 
waiting for—ever since that first night 
when she and Aunt Jane had walked f 
sign and Aunt coat | 
sleeve. “Look,” she cried. you see 
“What? Where?” Aunt Jane, very SS 
“Look, he’s going to sing—and it’s 
playing in the 20th Century  =Careless” — Lets eat —a 
Room, 
“Who's movie actor?” Aunt é ot 
Jone had asked, adjusting her nose if 
no, Aunt Jane,” Tub had object- / 
ed, distressed that Aunt Jane's educa- 
whole = rm at their table, so she stood up politely. 
“Oh—on the trombone. Well, Pics Was 
see, we'd better not try to make it to- 
night. Our show's at 8:30 and it’s seven ; 
now.” 
“Then sometime when we can sit 
; and sit and listen for hours?” : 
t 
| 
i 
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WHAT MAKES YOU THINK 


Expert Guidance to Help You Think Clearly 


Short-Wave Education 
Pte the loudspeakers of radios 


in British households comes a voice 
with a somewhat-too-perfect British 
accent. The voice ridicules the war 
aims which British statesmen have pub- 
lished. It reminds the listener that de- 
mocracy is relatively unknown in India 
and arrived late in Ireland, that many 
Britons are free to live in slums on 
short rations. The voice expresses its 
sympathy for the privations which the 
common people of the British Isles are 
suffering during the war. The voice 
feels sorry for. the common man in 
Britain because of the incompetence of 
his leaders and the “injustice” of the 
liticians. Fortunately he can help 
ioe by telling them the truth even if 
the press is “too timid” or “too corrupt” 


to print it. oe 
voice naturally not 
come from any British broadcasting 
station. It comes from a short-wave 
station in Hamburg, Germany and is 
a part of the German St aang sys- 
tem. English propagandists have tried 
the Name-calling device on this voice. 
Unable to learn its identity, the man 
with the accent has been named “Lord 
Haw-Haw.” From Moscow, “Lord Boo- 
boo” twists the news of the day to sup- 
er speakers from Great Britain, 
France, and Italy broadcast over the 
short-wave in many languages in an 
effort to break down the morale of the 
civilian population in the countries op- 

ing in war. 

The British broadcast in seventeen 
languages and the Germans in ten 
ges.! This war on the air waves 


has continued through the winter. In "% 


men thinking about as they sit in their 
shelters along the Maginot and Sieg- 
is is the question w. 


the totalitarian states listening to these 
foreign broadcasts is forbidden and in 
some cases the death penalty is threat- 
ened for violators. Counter-propaganda 
and ridicule are the weapons used in 
the democratic states. Apparently the 
democracies do not take efforts of 
i . Probal 
little from their own 
In 1938 Ca Si erson, 
an a book called 
P. anda in the Next War. In his 
book Captain Rogerson said: “While 
the totalitarian States are fresh and con- 
an i t is 
to us pra them, and 


and Detect Propaganda in Any Form 


et 


i 


BE 


Fru 
: 


| 


gic 
if 
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~ ( 
is no justification for the assumption § “What Makes You Think So?” is pre. 
that they will tire any more quickly pared for Scholastic by the Institute for 
than states less organized for war. This Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
need not dismay us, however. Offensive non-profit organization established to 
anda does not begin to be effec- ‘t™4y impartially and_ expose prope- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Di- 
tive until the atmosphere is receptive; jo oiors of the Institute is composed of 
in the Great War nearly four years such well-known educators as: Drs. E. 
had passed before this condition was C. Lindeman, Kirtley Mather, Clyde R. 
reached.”? Miller, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A. 
eee Beard, and others. 
through the rebirth of a “Greater Ger- 
many,” most youth seem to have entered 
* a the war with tess enthusiasm than in 1914, 
Fathers probably had fewer glorious ao 
3 wars and the monuments with the names 
— ae | of dozens of war dead in the public squares 
lic t them for other heroes and 
Reprinted from N. Y. Times 
“Lord Haw-Haw,” German broadcaster, 
5 weeps crocodile tears for the English. IRI 
He is shown here as caricatured and 
ridiculed by the English cartoonists. 
Perhaps the war is too new, the casu- a 
alties have been too few, to make Ds aos 
4 paganda from an enemy source 
tive. But spring brings with it the 
; menace of great activity on the western 
front, of military activity in the Near 
East, of major fighting 
The fighting may spread to give 
millions mobilized ‘their frst “military 
activity beyond routine duty and 
intermittent patrol work. at are the 
probably worries _ propagandists, 
and on both 
G sides. There is always the chance that 
~ war like the last one 
; and war- e Captain Roger- 
son have used their last war experiences 
in their 
What factors may make this war dif- the ] 
ferent? There are many, some of them visior 
é are important to some men and some to tower 
and intangible public opinion: 
| | coud, aad (au 
= stories of how the rich are living ia 
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ric 
Words of the Week Chihuahua (ché-wé-wit), p. 29. 
escuela Americana (és-kwd-li 
Radio News & Notes cdbe, érn, dp; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: p 20. 
out In : 
pre. an old trick with magicians. A few years syllable, accented syllables are’ italicized 
for ago a radio announcer amazed New poco Subhas Chandra (sd0b-is chiin-dra Suisun (soo-soon) Bay, p. 23. 
rs Yorkers wih, top-hat trick. He p. 4. tortilla (tor-te-ya), p. $0. Spanish. A flat 
his Carquinez (kir-ké-nés), Strait of, p. 23. cake made from corn meal. 
 Di- Now NBC’s top-hat reporter, George Hicks, 
d of 
. E. 
e R. 
A. 
— 
Ger- 
tered 
1914, 
vious 
ames 
uares 
Vet- 
when 
the 
have 
esent 
‘man 
world 
unted 
alions 
were 
odern 
of his 
found 
—and 
on of 
1663 and le arty 
as e cle of 1 = 
Whe the, potate talled im 1840, CEILING ZERO 
blic has associated potatoes 
time 
ever since | BUT WHERE IS THE FLOOR? 
ecent programs in this series hove —_—_—_—_—————— 
exploded other popular beliefs. For ex- 
cat ample, do you know that whales are not | “CEILING ZERO” is the airplane pilot's ment flying has been improved. By 
which Sl re ae site way of saying that he is flying through sending a radio wave to the ground 
popu- he popult eig presented cooper fog so heavy and so low that he can’t and measuring the time it takes te 
ration ee Museum of Natural | see the ground.... He has to depend “bounce” back to the ship, a pilot cam 
g = ms. oe entirely on his instruments for direc- tell his true altitude at a glance. 
the tion and altitude. In their constant search to improve 
clings are equalled now by television. The latest Until recently, altitude meant onl your telephone service — already the 
city no way to measure a plane’s actual scientists frequently make contribu- 
out, the RCA Building and then to the tele- height above the ground. ...A pilot _ tions, like the altimeter, that are ef 
break State | flying by instruments at 4000 feet in great importance in other fields, 
- selves looking down on their own heads! | mountainous country might be peril- . 
that stress the value of such | ously close to earth and never know it. 
e last better use? Now, thanks to an instrument called 
omg (All times listed are Eastern Standard.) | the absolute altimeter, developed in the 
ing Bell Telephone Laboratories, instru BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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YOUR HEALTH & SPORTS 


VERY show must have its re- 
hearsal and the biggest show of 
all, professional baseball, is no 

exception. a the major league 
curtain doesn’t up until mid-A 
the noble athletes start practicing 
early in March. Right now, the 
siest g grounds are the train- 
ing camps. 

Just as California has a monopoly on 
the nation’s movie making, so has 
Florida a strangle hold on the baseball 
training trade. This spring there are 
eleven major league clubs and sixteen 
minor league teams training in the 
crocodile country. The citizens of any 
town that isn’t entertaining a club hang 
their heads in shame. 

Patriotic natives of the citrus state 
are highly indignant over the fact that 
the two Chicago clubs, besides the 
Pittsburgh Pirates and the Philadelphia 


Athletics train in the “arctic circle” ° 


(California), and they are sure the 
reason the St. Louis Browns never get 
anywhere is that they — in pitchin 
camp at San Antonio, Texas. They sen 
pictures up to the shivering North show- 
ing how happy the players are in Flor- 
ida’s June-in-Jan weather. The boys 
are shown in white flannel suits under 
palm trees or on the beach with fair 
mermaids. 

Camp life does not resemble the 
routine you are familiar with from over- 
night hikes and summer vacations. No- 
body roughs it in a baseball camp. The 
‘ones are housed in the swankiest 

otels where eat three scrumptious 
-mcong a day sleep in beds fit for a 
A a difference _ the hazards 

southern trainin a 

when a visit to the 
bunch of northern players was about 
as dangerous as g with Sherman 
to the sea! 

The practice field, as a rule, is located 
within walking distance of the hotel. 
After rolling out of bed, the players 
go right to the diamond for the morning 
workout. During the early part of the 
season, this workout is confined 
to conditioning exercises. With the 
manager or one of the coaches acting 

ers groan 
a Sf calisthenics 
designed to take the 
winter suet off their 


SPRING 
TRAINING 


Life in a Baseball Camp 


other teams rope and there’s a 
rumor that one club is addicted to ring- 
around-the-rosie. The morning drill is 
concluded with a little ball tossing to 
loosen up and the boys then return to 
the for chow. 


they're back on the 
diamond for hitting and fielding prac- 
tice. These drills are very light at first 
because no manager wants to run the 
risk of sore arms. As the days go by, 
the drills become more rigorous, The 
calisthenic and running sessions become 


shorter and the actual baseball practice — 


longer. However, the pitchers still take 
it , throwing nothing but floaters 
or half-speed pitches. 
In two sad. the teams are ready 

exhibition series. 


Catalina Island for a game against the 
Chicago White Sox. A few days later, 
or maybe even the next day, the Sox 
will return the visit. 


Ev i 
The base writers, who have nothing 
better to do, make sure of that. The 


homes and families to trek down 


who lives in Texas, set out for the 
Boston Bees’ camp in Florida. After 


; for us. Zero (who 
wate May) Fountain 
. of Youth in Florida and should be good 
‘e for 25 games, the same number he won 
‘ in 1914. We've got four rookies (first 
wi cont miss the 50 
mark.” 
wait for a peep at them. 
Pe The more cynical experts tell them 
EZ 
A 
| ( 
: NY wl percent fail to finish their sophomore 
yom. 
Anything is likely to in a 
trainin: camip and usually which 
is baseball writers leave their 
| ; The Giants’ camp in 1926 will al- 
: ways be me as one of the most 
7 unusual. camp produced a a 
{ larly interesting = tam in a tall, right- 
handed pitcher named 
After graduating from college, 
motored down to Flor- 
ida with his pone, 
d he presented a 
\ and novel train- 
ing idea to Manager 
® folks are 
on p to 
he explained. “S 
&§ The big league clubs play most of these ¥ ig | and | in shape 
: so-called “grapefruit” games against | | there. I'll swim a lot, 
5 each other. One day, for example, the a, and play tennis regu- 
Cubs will row over to Pasadena from larly, every day. Then 
I can join- the team 
when you break camp.” 
i “That's an excellent suggestion,” re- 
&§ te McGraw as Thomas beamed. 
By the first week in April, the clubs 
are ready to break camp and head for don’t forget your rackets. Now, work 
fox the home ds. On the way North hard every day, and when we're ready 
: league teams, giving the local fans the playing. If Giants run into 
bay windows. only chance they have to see the big you!” 
After the calisthen- shots in action. players this spring are chuckling 
ics, the boys run And so they wend their way home- at the expense of Deb Garms. Debs, 
; around the park a few ward, dragging the bat boy behind neve 
times and play all them. On opening day, the country is L 
sorts of running and swept by a wave of optimism. Sixteen veling three days im his shiny chal be 
: bending games. You'd managers declare the pennant is prac- he finally arrived, only to be told that Hed 
: be surprised at some tically in a bag, and that they will he had just been traded to the Pitts- If 
of the games they the 154 games merely as a ity. burgh Pirates—who were training in men 
fe play. The Giants go “My team looks great. We can’t lose. California. steai 
. for potato races, The pitchers in the league will just be HERMAN MASIN 


bi 
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SHORT STORY © 


Food for Thought 
(Continued from page 80) 


Then there was the uncertainty about 
the purchase of the new pants. Fran- 
cesca was having a bad week also. She 
could not manage a good luncheon every 
day for Juan, and put away some money 
for his pants. 

Then never mind about the lunch- 
eon! He could eat what was left from 


the American school. At any minute the 
might discover his thin clothes 
and send him home to stay. He could 
never be the best boy in her room with 
e handicap like that. It must not hap- 


pen. 

To prevent it, it was necessary for 
him constantly to divert Miss Emily’s 
attention. When his turn came to read, 
he couldn’t stand straight in the aisle, 
properly; he must slouch behind his 
seat. When she called. for volunteers to 
work the problems on the blackboard, 
he was obliged to remain stupidly at 
his desk. He did not dare pm him- 
self conspicuously. The worst of this 
was that Miss Emily thought it was all 
badness; many times she made little 
sighs when she spoke to him. 

He hurried home every day at noon 
and found the cold food on the table. 


found relief. There were many con- 
in the principal's office with 
some strange American sefioras. There 
were calls for his teacher to go to the 
office, and low-voiced ¢conversations 
with the strange ladies, at her desk. 
Friday morning Miss Emily made a 
list about her pupils, asking them 
liar questions and writing down their 
answers . . . Did they have papas who 
had jobs? If they didn't have 
what did their mamas do? Did t 
have hot dinners at noon? And what 
did they have to eat? 
“No, teacher,” Juan answered, “I do 
not have the but I have the 


inten 
dinner, he quickly, 
was coffee and He wished 


, “have been coming to 
ae all week int these clothes?” 

“Si, sefiorita.,” He it in 
itated Spanish, avertin gaze. 
you—you—it hes bie terribly 
cold! You must have actually suffered 

some of these~mornings.” 

“It’s all right now.” Juan looked 
“My mama bought the cloth for a 
pair of pants, and she’s going to make 
them right away.” 

Still Miss Emily's gaze his, 
a little quiver at the corner of her li 
“But I wouldn’t have had you do it for 


anything, if I had kniown. Why did you ° 


do it, Juan?” 

Juan did not answer. He looked at 
her with the shiny puppy-eyes that be- 
sought her to understand. 

And she did. Juan knew she did, for 
with a quick intake of breath she wrote 
something beside his name. 

Then she explained to her class. It 
seemed that because of the bad times 
there were so many Mexican children 
who were not having enough warm din- 
ner this year, and so some kind Amer- 
ican women were opening a free lunch 
room. There would be a hot meal a 
day for those who needed it, servi 


blaze of trium t assurance. S$ 


That Friday Juan went home in a 


dusted the blackboard erasers, 

up scattered pa Santos les 
stuck his finger in his mouth behind 
his reader and made elaborately shy, 
fluttering-eyed faces at Juan, in 

what he thought of a sissy. 


As for the free hot dinner—it was 


a 


enough. It was as thou 


BERS 


| ously isolated in his summer pants. He havior. He was the first boy to reach ; 
to sidle away. Thee 
she stopped him with In class, his small brown hand was o'vclo 
gesture, and her voice sank to a the to shoot wp com 
: : to answer questions. Not ony of Thin 
this, but he hel the teacher. He 
| at tv 
tener 
tillas 
mam 
want 
| tortillas and coffee. No, he wouldn't get true. Juan had hardly believed #t until ry! 
hungry! the first day when, with six other chil- id 
Not until his new pants were as- dren from his room, he had marched to rt 
sured could he feel any security over the basement where a smiling, white- bol 
his devout! rized estate of going to haired aay had piled bs phate high > day. 
with fi and found him a place at ’ 
Never had Juan had so much savory 
5 food. Meat, potatoes with oozing brown ape 
ac 
i gravy frijoles, burstingly tender, great sion. 
wis of hot.soup and sometimes, to Bu 
celeb 
ap 
cours 
wher 
there 
didn’ 
tized 
sure 
boy 
IMI all she could provide. She cou that | 
her noonday meal at the house on 
=) been literally nothing Bu 
But late on W eat plenty school—and never muck 
house, activities which required a lot ‘ ds he 
of attention from all the teachers, to his <4 {I he By ten the as 
| i morning the appetizing fragrance from there 
Welly the domestic scienee room in the base- meat 
ment was floating into the low third table 
.. . At night time he went to trans 
remembering what the dinner had Or 
| || of the last week 
i | setting reminder about the Friday half- 
holiday. He had been so bial en- i 
natant tranced over the regular hot and punis 
; He halted suddenly and flattened him- his efforts to be the best boy in the Tang 
self behind a big telephone post. The jow third , he had complet impoi 
tardy bell pealed forth its summons. ads 
é mama. She washes and irons, but she in the old domestic science room in the “Only five more days,” Miss Emily dow, 
: does not me g have the job.” basement. | reminded her class with visible pride, They 
The dinner? Miss Emily was lookin = sy “and” we will have the best record for pe J 
ur 
nothing could keep him from being the A 
re boy in the fiw third grade after he he 
: back to his seat; it made him uneasy _And for two whole weeks he was. No He x 
| to be standing by her desk, conspicu- one could approach his aspiring be- burn 


i 
me 
? 


ite 


it because of the dinner?” He 


Be 


| 


ad b 


"She 
on his 


she called on him. He scrawled black 
ish him. 


not seem to resent his awful “No,” 


paper on which he a bad boy 


and there was 


dinner, 
that. 


one way to 


and would not read when 
sed to draw. And he turned “But I am a 


around and made such horrible faces inconsolably. He 
lace in the lesson. Still Miss 


He scow 
su 
Emily di 
behavior. 


at little Maria that she stammered and think he meant it or 


There was nothing more he could 
t his di 
marks all over the 
lost her 


Just be 


Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize—and have a lot of fun doing 


it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the 


letters in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” 
sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! 
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HOLASTIC 
MARCE 
once Juan found her looking at him in 
A led. bewildered 
though she could not belle tof him, 
He was y hopelessly 
in her eyes; never, never touts be 
the best boy in her room after this. - 
lose 
| only Wait 
: > é any more. 
he scrubbed his 
b smiled a rage 
I, 8 e no way I 
2nd Prize 15.00 t her in a panic, 
5.00 ipping, that makes 
. $ 4th Prize 15 prizes of $1.00 him a bad boy.” 
Enter now! 100 Honorable Mentions—1 Ib. tins of “Not always, Juan.” She sighed as 
i It’s ! It’s fun! Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts. she looked away . . . The child was 
easy s it did make bad boys. 
only Juan would rise to itl 
sf - It sounded as if—as if the were 
“Would you" He 
| “Would you—” He paused and swal- 
«| lowed before he pos go on. “Would 
&§ RULES you think I could be a good boy just 
; 1. Anyone under age of 21 years the same?” ‘ the foreig 
“Yes, Juan.” Her eyes came back to dell 
: letter may be used to the contrary, I you are the 
best boy in my room!” cal 
via tractions, — whippin: .” He shoved hands lac 
into his and the shiny puppy- discoverer 
"word wens west three tens 
nglish section even & bit.” 
And he didn’t. 
empty Planters Reprinted by permission of McCall Cor- The C 
poration. with blos 
: 


ya 
CHOLASTIC 
= YOUR SNAPSHOTS 
ould TheAmericanHtighSchoH Weokly |Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Again in March Argus will 
tl A mational magazine of contemporary life and | award the following prizes: 
ilson first letters for cupplementary study in high scheol 
d to asked classes im English, History, and other subjects. First Prize 
meal (“Ukelele Ike”) to make a test for the Published by Schelastic Corpofation, Dayton, 
voice of P in the Disney cartoon Ohie, and Pittsburgh, Pa., M. R. Robinson, Presi- 
she dent; G. H. McCracken, Vice President; A. K. Third Prize 8 
feature. was tested but wouldn't do. Oliver, Treasurer. Contents Copyright, 1940, by Five Prizes of 1 
A few days later he got another call to  sebetastic Corporation and may not be reproduced 
Juan sane 10 the When he ar- without wttes Heber, Andit ‘for the best photographs taken with 
1—he ed, Disney said, “Cliff, ve to Cireulations. Indexéd im Readers’ Guide to on Argus Candid Camere 
; un- naturally!” Combined Edition, and Teacher Edition. 
And he did. At least, Cliff Edwards chee be 
He the voice of Jiminy Cricket! HIGHLIGHTS IN THIS ISSUE || Jntewational Research 
joked be The March of Events .............. 2 || These awards, sponsored by Argus, will 
In Doubt Finland Loses the Peace ........... Bh Rinctcabanermanyy 
Her Auto Salesman: Have you a Today’ t of First Prize 
fast went down to get the car out of it. 1, the South the Nation's Number One Five Prins 
ed. —Piedmont Highlander, Oakland, Calif. "Problem? by Howard W. Odum.... 8 for the beat taken with 
heer- Rivers and the Rebuilding of America, 
. He Spencer Tracy, playing Thomas Edison, bg veg Se Essentials and Its Prob- 
chool had to invent the electric light for a scene _—lemsi Jail Problem .......... 14 é 
inner, in “Edison the Man.” . . . But the scene Liberty and Union, Dorothy Canfield Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
had to be postponed until the next day ond 17 | students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
d his because the Metro electrical department, Reading for Details, by Emmett A. and 12th grades. Pictures may be on ANY 
as he with the latest 1940 equipment and knowl- Betts 1 | ubiect. March contest entries must be 
it 4 River Gold, 'ulian Dana ration not midnigh: April 
Poetry Corner: Edwin Markham ..... 25 10th. 
oP Food for Though Anna Brand ... 29 
Gene Autry asked to see the newest Boy 31 SCHOLASTIC 
wesel script of his cowboy series which Republic Results of Dr. Lawton’s “The Kind of 250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 
Films produces at a minimum of ” 
way I tall os a Boy (and Girl)”"—Contest....... 82 
fraid. scene in it,” said Autry. “Let's see it” Pig Spring Training 86 
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disci- parade of U. S. Cavalry as far as the Note: In the English Edition Pages & te 16 are 
panic, Lyons in N. Y. ‘ost eacher f name and addre 
makes » wit Heart: Mirseuloes 
EDITORIAL STAFF cheer 
Rind Old Wrong Number Maurice R. Rosson, Editor-Publisher Pree without one cont 
. e nse ou. ve er 
. : What is your little Editor LANE COMPANY. Providence. RL 
1 boys. Buddy: Rucc May BECKER 
was my brother, but he ain’t her name Associate Editors 
ueerly R Ennestine Taccarp Franx B. 
r were Gorman F. WHALEN 
Roughage Marc RosENBLUM Marcaret Hauser 
swal- An American family who moved to @ Kate Tracy 
the foreign cooking. Their native cook took Eduard C. Lindeman, John Bakeless, Ma- | ser pruse 
back to great delight in opening the cans and pre- bel A. , Robert , Elias Lieber- 
uzzled and he plained to enry Seide , Mary Ellen Chase, 
arances the lady of the house Figan. 0750 how Dorothy Canfield Fisher, wet SARGE NT PuYsical EDUCATION 
are the lng he cooked the contents of this par- Alfred Kreymborg, Hughes Mearns, W: 4-yt. degree course in physica! and health education amd 
can or how many sweets and spices lard W. Beatty, Brother Leo, Frank Cody, in land and water ax La N 
to take he added it was still inedible. Charles Swain Thomas, John W. Withers. lodern don 6oth 7 Gataiog raat 
hands = the house investigated and ADVERTISING 
je ver t it was a can con G. Hersert McCracken Director 
tennis balla 3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPAR THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 
nail Cor The Capi be addressed to: Scholastic, 250 East 43rd St., | reference book. Price 10 cents. 
pital in Washington, D. C., New York City; Subscription correspondence to: 20 back sumbers of LEISURE — $1.00 
with b in the f Sate. Bound volumes — $2.00 each 
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YOUR HOBBIES 


(B80 CENTENNIAL DF NEW ZEALAND 


W ZEALAND 


land; (2) Abel Tasman, first white man to discover the is- arrival of white immigrants at Petone Beach in January, 1840, 


The Land of the Maori and the Anzac 


8d. value, landing at Petone Beach, 


lies made two unsuccessful attempts 
to take the Dardanelles, once by sea 
and once by land. Now that there is a 
possibility of the European war develop- 
ing an Eastern Front, this historic strait 
is again in the headlines for it is the key 


WHERE TO 


STAMP COLLECTING 


J= twenty-five years ago the Al- 


WORLDS SMALLEST AIR MAIL MAE 
y stamps with, 

Stamp M: 


* countries. A 

‘. only Se with approvals. 

CAPITAL STAMP CO., 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


FREE! 
20 AIRMAILS 
To applicants for BETTER APPROVALS. 
CHARLYLE CO. 
Box 442, Dept. B, Birmingham, Mich. 


YOUNG COLLECTORS: We have a wonderful 
ly of stamps 


approval 

Fourth, Long Beach, Calif. 

U. S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 
ineluded in our of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 
STA to new applicants 


sending 8c postage. 
Beale also included. 
BROWNIE STAMP SHOP, Dest. $ FLINT, MICH 


100 FOREIGN 
20 §$. 


All DiFFERENT. 6c to Approval Applicants 
KEILEN STAMP CO., J112 Bailey Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gift Edition Stamp Annual Free 


Fifty pages with hundreds of illustrations featuring 
Canadi diands, United States, Colonials, For- 


Supplies. Sent FREE. 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB., Toronte, Canada 


OLD U. S. STAMPS 


Send dime for $5 stamp and our complete 
U. 8. catalogue. 


Adam S. Bert * Parke Bldg. * Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Free!! TWO CORONATION SETS. Send 8c 


post- 
age. Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


u. memora’ pprovals. 
&: Blanchard. Seatte, "Wesnington. 


First stamp pictures the arrival of the Maoris in New Zea- 


Left: A Maori council is pictured on 
this centennial stamp. Right: the kiwi. 


to a 170«mile gateway between the 
Black and Aegean Seas, so important 
to the Allies should they and Russia 
come to blows. It likewise brings into 
the limelight the “Anzacs,” or Austra- 
lian and New Zealand who took 
such a valiant part in the 1915 offen- 
sive, for the Anzacs are again mobiliz- 
ing in the Near East, this time with 
the Turks on their side. The 

of 30,000 Anzacs to E recently 
was hailed as a great oar”. 

The Anzacs were honored by New 
Zealand with a special set of two stamps 
on the occasion of the 21st anniversary 
of their landing on Gallipoli. 

This year New Zealand herself is 
headline news, for 1940 marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of British rule 
and of the signing of the Treaty of 
Waitangi between the British and the 
Maori chieftains. To commemorate the 
event the Government of New Zealand 
has a series of coins and 
twelve age stamps, icturing 
some the history of he 

According to Maori tradition, their 
ancestors, who were related to other 
tribes of the Polynesian group, arrived 
on the shores of New Zealand about 
1850. The scene of their arrival is pic- 
tured on the %d. value of the set of 
postage stamps. Abel Tasman was the 

white man to discover the islands. 
This was in 1642, and his picture, to- 
gether with that of his ship and the 
map he made, is shown on the 2d. value. 
Captain Cook explored the islands in the 


1760's, and his portrait, his ship, the 
Endeavor, and chart he made are 
shown on the Id. value. 

White immigrants arrived in 4 
1840, and these are anno 


(4) 


flag at Akaroa on August 11, 1840, 
harbor. A ship-of-war, the like 
L’Aube, had been sent .to Akaroa to 
proclaim it French territory, but —— 
tain Hobson who had 4 B 
self Lieutenant-Governor of New Zea- 
land, learned of the intent and imme- (Cc 
diately tched the Britomart from did you! 
the Bay of Islands harbor to Akaroa, at any 
there to hoist the British flag and take several 
Central 
to 
it isn’t f 
Tub’s 
mar 
too bac 
ban 
determin 
pier 
11 
Left: The Kauri tree. At: stamp is 
pa in 1936 to Bren. 8 the land- and dan 
ing of the Anzacs at Gallipoli in 1915. ae 
ession. The Britomart arrived a few Jane disc 
Ses before the L’Aube and kept the When 
islands British. said, “Lc 
Some of the industries of the islands #j “ moral 
are also represented on the stamps. The chaps 
9d. value shows gold mining, the 44 ~ 
value in transporta- 
tion, the 6d. represents the frst ship MJ f° Tu 
ment of frozen mutton leaving New book yo 
Zealand in February, 1882, and artiv- cal 
ing in London 98 days later in excellent we, 
condition. The Ish. value represents 


lumber and pictures “Tane Mahuta, 


Page 42 SCHOLASTIC 
By Frank L. Wilson 
On February 6, 1840, the Treaty of 
: Waitangi was signe. and the signing 
NEW_ZEALAND treaty is considered Maoris and 
: ‘ 4 
© of New Zealand, for it marked the ces- 
— the native Maoris and the whites. 
—$S<—<CLaEe{yOrO Another important step in the hide 
ee of the islands is pictured on the 
é 7 value. This is the raising of the British 
azine, together with a large 
packet of stamps from scarce 
| 
{ 
| | 
Frequently our advertisers offer “Ap- 
provals,” If order stamps on 
. Price of each stamp written below it. When 
; . you receive these sheets, detach the stamps 
' nd wish to purchase and send the money 
them to the dealer promptly. At the 
same time return to the dealer stam; 
: which you do not want. Please ‘notly 
: Scholastic if any dealer sends you 
: sheets without your requesting them. nth 
Next 
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Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 38) 
did you? Why haven't I seen you around 
at any of I've met 
several of the Middlevale play 
Central High, isn’t it? Oh, say, there's 
going to be a district high school tourney 
in Cooperstown sometime next month. 
Middlevale’s entered, I think. Too bad 
it isn't for girls’ teams, too.” 
Tub’s heart was in her throat but 


2. 
OOL Seniors—Earn $25, up. Selling Graduation Cards. 


Fine opportunity. 


Catalogue. 
! Crafteards, Box . (SCH-2), Pit 


lands, to applicants for really eposeraly, ending ISE Earthworms for Profit.” New, interesting, Home 
to cover postage and mailing Bill Boyd, 3422 Ave, Business. Bureau Zoologica! Research, 106 E Broadway, 
Dept. J, Cleveland, Ohio. Peoria, Tl. 
SMOKY Mountain commemorative shect. Largest & GEND fur free literature. Hans, 428 South Halsted, 
stamp issued, and 83 U. inctuding 
airmail, revenues, ¢te. 150—To_ approval -PALS wanted. It is profitable. Box 4221, Atlanta, Ga. 
eants for Sc. Curhan Stamp ny, Gloucester, 
HUNDREDS Of Stamps! World mixture including Ser- ACCENTS WANTED 
Perak. Ecuador, ‘orid’s Fairs, triangle, 
via. 10¢ to approval appl . Myers, Merion Sta., Penna. 4 BEAL Future for you with Red Comet Fire 
CAN. diff. 25e te approval applicants. All coun- efit free. Some good tery Exclusive 
aps Stamp Co., London, 14, Canada. “quick. 176 Red Comet Building, Cole 
Marrella Go. Burt Bids.. PERSONAL NEEDS 
WILL ers Complete (five), and packet Se with 4 OWN 8 handsome, white Piastic mechanical en 
eil. phed Joe famous 


FIFTY different U. 
Btevens, 3756 


iN. 
Franke, 140 . 
150 GOOD mixed foreign stamps Se, coin. Stanten, Niantic, 


5 TRIANGLES—100 Foreign. ic. Approvals. Ransome, 
1333 Pontiac, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GAMES, ENTERTAINMENT 
“World's worst vater.”” 
fun! Introductory sample, ‘Holiywussle, Koa 
2150, Hollywood. 


ID Pintables. Have fun in your basement. Send fer 
et, ep. 1824 East Main, Rochester, 


‘AP ! Learn at home. Complete instructions 


MAGIC TRICKS, PUZZLES 


TRICKS you can do! For Pocket—Parior—Stage. With 


3 it prices 
Tricks 10c. 80 Page Catalog larger 
today! Lyle Douglas, Station Defias, 
HAVE Fun. Be « magician. Directior: 250 
tricks in, Box 567, New Rochelle, N. ¥. 

Ea Ventriloquism. Swap, Magic. Profee- 
sional, 151 Perris 


‘TEST Mysterious Novelty with catalogue, 1c. Walnut 
Specialty, Everett, Mass. 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, REPTILES 


wood, Ill. 

2c FOR roll and 8 prints. 25¢ for 16 16 

reprints service. Modern Finishers. Se 

Paul, Minn. 
iM at Reduced Prices. Write for 


CUSTOM Photo 
free information. Rohs . 8721 Justine, Chicago. 


ECIAL! Five 5x7 Enlargements, 25¢ (coin). Send nega- 
__tives. Garrett's, Pi Kansas. 
25e. Two 8x10 Enlargements 25e. Seabrook, 
Penna. 
ON 
EQUIP 
NEW] Movie Equipment: Films! “Art” Samples, ite. 
Superior, 126 Paterson, N. J. 
MOVIE STARS 


> 


ory toad, newt. turtle, ~ 
tain boomers, $1. r. Free catalogue. vira Spe- 
elaities Co., Winfield, Kansas. 


TY Varieties : Fancy Pigeons and Pheasants. Lee 

CARTOONING 


! Raye Bure 
Obie. 


BUILD-IT-YOURSELF 
Lewest Prices! Investigate! Piay- 
ENGINES, MOTORS 
SOMETHING new! Husky Midget Electric Motors, 
92.40. Minamotor Freeport, oat 
MODEL GASOLINE MOTORS 
finished parts with 
. tank, etc. Formerly 
minute assembly. Send $1.00, balance C.O. 
Catalog Ge. G. H. Q., Dept. BC, 40 East Sist St., N. ¥. 
SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


Planetarium simplifies Astronomy. Information free. 
Zeder, Box 91-A, San Diege, Calif. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


STIC MARCH 25, 1940 Page 
| of the Forest, one | 
3! 
THE SPOTLI | 
m with reverence, 
Chambers, 14 6. Munn Ave., East Orange. N. J. ; 
signs. tran distant Hu — 
traits of 
Beach whose do} 
of these pas 
signing 
This 
is and 
> event 
t, it is 
Charta” 
he ow. stamps, which make a remarkable col- 
British 
- anté EXCHANGE your duplicate stamps. List, Swappers, dima, 
RARE Coin ang Retail Catalogue 10c, Shuita, Salt Lake, 
Cards, Cigarettes, opes alls 
FREE—Beok Bolles Growing—Rice, 4620 Tampe. Phila, 
Akaroa, INDIAN RELICS 
nd take GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00, 
CHINQUILLA’S Indian Craft Museum. Handiwork, Beads, 
PHOTO FINISHERS __ 
YOUR Swestheart’s ma 
pSistuetie for yout Bend vegative tad S00 
ih ROLLS Developed. Two 5x7 Double Weight Professional 
Glow Printe a5e Goin. Club’ Phote 
na the managed to smile and say, “Y 20 REPRINTS 25c, 100—$1.00. Roll developed 16 prints 
too bad”. i then es, 25c. 5x7 enlargements 8—25c 
changed the subject to 
is band——heavenly?” 
It was hard vas Andy off the 
of golf, Tub found, but sho was 
— not to repeat whatever it . 
was that had made him think she was a a 
the cing was as as V. aviagen Apprentices—Training for Aviation 
byes had port, Dept. Detroit, Mich 
eda nd Jane ae it was almost traintime. 
“Look why don't you come slong. 
aps Th it Cooperstown? Maybe we could get 
"hes a ether.” EARN-EXTRA-MONEY 
ansports- “Oh, yes, that ld be lots 
ship- fun,” Tub echoed, wonderin: how best selling health books: “Diet and’ Sclad Suggestions™ 
g just and “Raw Vegetable Juices,” selling at only 
nd. arriv Golf. Sure | Nor 
excellent had of cramming to Flexible, Waterpres, — 
coeal do ing “Leaves of Perfume” (all different), one $1.00 Golden — 
presents now ment | with (0800, wera), 
; APRIL FOOLISH 100, latest sopertunitios Swing Postal brings tres folder. 
19 Mimbell Hall’ Chicege 


The biggest thrill in 
is a home run with the f 


im FLAVOR is 
PLANTERS 


ven the best baseball player doesn’t make a hit 
oer time, but PLANTERS PEANUTS do! They 
hit the spot with the delicious flavor of fresh, 
crisp, meaty salted peanuts, and they pack a win- 
ning wallop im energy value. For stamina that 
pulls you through the pinches — for the biggest 
taste thrill a nickel can buy — eat PLANTERS. 
Enjoy a bagful now. You'll know they’re genuine 
by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 


100 cramps BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5¢ Plam 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5¢*Jumbo 
Blocks to PEANTERS, Wilkes Barre; Pa., and we'll send you a 
100 FOREIGN STAMPS 64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
All ‘diferent from Aus want only the album, or only the stamps; send 10 bags or wrap- 64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
tralia, Switzerland, Can- pers, Start saving them NOW — and don’t miss this opportunity. stamps, also “How.to Col- 
ada, Japan and other coun- " ADVANCED COLLECTORS lect Stamps”, “How to Or- 
tries all over the world. See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog— FREE upon request. _ ganize a Stamp Club”, ete. 


on 
\ 
* 
| 


